





ONE-PARTY RULE IN WASHINGTON 





Democrats-for-lke make it 
the dullest Congress since 
the days of Cal Coolidge 


By Lawrence Emery 


S THIS SESSION of the 84th Con- 
gress drew near adjournment, the 
U.S. last week was operating under 
what amounts to a one-party govern- 
ment. The Democrats were not only at 
peace with themselves (with Dixie con- 
servatives in command), but were at 
peace with the Republican in the White 
House. Rarely was such harmony seen; 
old-timers couldn’t recall a duller Con- 
gress since the days of Coolidge. 
When this session convened last Jan- 








Carrefour, Paris 

“It’s the little ones get hurt in a 

market slump. The ones with the 

little castles, the little Cadillacs, the 
little yachts... .” 


uary, the Democrats, in control of both 
houses, seemed to be breathing fire; 
they were going to explode red-hot 
political issues one after another. But 
the fire burned out and the explosions 
mever came. They seemed much more 
intent on proving that they were better 
Eisenhower men than the Republicans 
were. It caused many to remember that 
the Democratic Party had once been 


eager to run Eisenhower as its own can- 
didate before he decided that he was 
a Republican, 


DEMS LIKE IKE: The few contests 
were mostly of a token nature; but 
Eisenhower won on most issues and it 
didn’t seem to matter which party con- 
trolled Congress, He won on farm 
policy; he hasn’t been curbed on his 
support of private as against public 
power; the Democrats lost on their 
pledge to win statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska; Eisenhower’s tax program tri- 
umphed; his plan for a beginning of 
universal military training seems head- 
ed for success (see page 10); on housing, 
health, school needs and labor relations 
he has prevailed; the looting of natural 
resources goes on; immigration policy 
remains unchanged; in the depart- 
ments of loyalty, internal security and 
witch-hunting, the Democrats had al- 
ready given Eisenhower and Brownell 
more than they asked for. Bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy has existed since 
the beginning of the cold war, with 
Democrats often more war-like than 
the Republicans. 

Majority leader Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas is credited with having 
wrought the unity between Dixiecrats 
and so-called liberal Democrats: by last 
week he was in such favor in right- 
wing circles that he was being stamped 
as presidential timber, Under the John- 
son leadership, the united Democrats 
were solidly under the control of men 
like Harry Byrd of Virginia, Richard 
Russell of Louisiana, and Walter George 
of Georgia. 


CROSSING THE STREET: How the 
(Caontinued on Page 8) 





DEPORTATION FIGHT 


St. Louis P-D calls 
Belfrage jailing 
a threat to all 


A’ LEAST TWO leading U.S. news- 
papers last week had dared to put 
themselves on record editorially as op- 
posed to the continuing detention of 
GUARDIAN editor Cedric Belfrage in a 
federal prison without bail while await- 
ing a court review of an order for his 
deportation to England. On June 24 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch saw his 
imprisonment and. treatment as a 
criminal as a “threat to our democratic 
institutions” (see right). Earlier the 
N.Y. Times (June 11) had protested 
the jailing of Belfrage and six other 
deportees in New York’s Federal House 
of Detention as a violation of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of due process of 
law (GUARDIAN, June 20). 

But powerful as these two voices 
are, they were still not strong enough 
to bring about the removal of Bel- 
frage and the other detainees from 
barred cells. 


THE DELEGATION: A week ago the 
GUARDIAN was prepared to send a 
large delegation of prominent cjtizens 
to N.Y. Immigration District Director 
Edward J. Shaughnessy to. discuss the 
Belfrage case, but Shaughnessy refused 
to see more than two persons. On June 
23 he was called upon by Clifford T. 
McAvoy and Dr. Royal Wilbur France. 
McAvoy was a member of Mayor La 
Guardia’s administration and was 





American Labor Party candidate for 
President of the New York City Coun- 
cil in 1951 and for Mayor in 1953. 
Dr. France, now 72, has a distinguished 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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‘The Case of Cedric Belfrage 

Cedric Belfrage is a native of England who In 
World War II was attached to the Press Section 
of the Psychological Warfare Division in Gen. 
Eisenhower's Supreme Headquarters. Before 
the war he spent much time in this country and 
not a few readers remember him for his book 
. “South of God.” In that period he received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for writing. Sin¢e the 
war he has lived mostly in New York where he 
has edited a strongly left” weekly called the Na- 
tional Guardian. 

Under Mr. Belfrage’s editorship, the National 
Guardian was calculated to offend many people 
in Washington and to infuriate no small number. 
It battled for the Rosenbergs. It opposed the 
Government security program. It fought segrega- 
tion. Last Dec. 9, the Immigration Service or- 
dered Cedric Belfrage’s deportation as an alien. 
It was charged that he had beep or was affillated 
with the Communist party, 1937-38. This was 
after he had denied under oath that he “is” a@ 
Communist. On May 12 his appeal was rejected. 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Belfrage was ar- 
rested and locked up in Federal Prison in New 
York City. There, for the last six weeks, he has 
been kept behind bars. Efforts of associates to 
obtain his release on bail have been unavailing. 
New York Immigration District Director Edward 
J. Shaughnessy announced that Mr. Belfrage 
was beinz kept in prison because he is “actively 
engaged in policies which we think involve na- 
tional security.” 

The Post-Dispatch holds no brief for Cedric 
Belfrage nor do we indorse his views or those 
of his weekly which continues to appear from 
the hands of James Aronson. But we see a threat 
to our democratic institutions, far worse than 
any emanating potentially from him, if men can 
be thrown into prison and held there week after 
week without bail and not under grand jury 
charge. Cannot a possible deportee under the 
McCarran-Walter Act be kept on bond and under 
FBI vigilance? If not why not? 











A great newspaper 
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The polio mess—shame of a nation 
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CUTTER 


Above is one of the vials of Salk vaccine produced by the Cutter laboratories in 

California which was seized last April in New York. As Secy. Hobby worries about 

“socialized” inoculations and the summer polio season is approaching, the pro- 

gram is still hopelessly bogged down. For the full story (and the story of how the 
program was worked out in Canada and Denmark) see p. 3. 


JURY WOULDN'T BELIEVE HIM 





Gold, key Rosenberg witness. 
discredited in Dayton trial 


J4ARRY GOLD, key witness for the 

FBI in the atom-spy trial of Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg and Morton 
Sobell, was found unworthy of belief 
by a federal jury on June 16 in an- 
other “spy” trial in Dayton, Ohio. The 
judicial rejection of Gold’s credibility 
followed a defense presentation as evi- 
dence of portions of John Wexley’s 
book, The Judgment of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. 


The Dayton jury refused to believe 
Gold’s story that he tried to recruit 
a Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
engineer as a spy between 1939 and 
1941. Benjamin Smilg, a tep authority 
on aircraft vibration and “flutter,” 
was acquitted on three counts of per- 
jury growing out of denials that he 
had known Gold as a Soviet spy during 
an acquaintance beginning in 1938. 


IN LOW ESTEEM: Gold had been 
brought to Dayton as a government 
witness from Lewisburg, Pa., federal 
prison, where he is serving 30 years 
as a self-confessed Soviet spy. Smilg 
was indicted on Gold’s testimony to a 
federal grand jury in 1952. Smilg had 
told a loyalty board on three occasions 
in 1950-51, following Gold’s arrest and 
“atom-spy” confession, that he knew 
Gold only as a student at Xavier Uni- 
versity in Cincinnati and regarded him 
as a “screwball pink.” 


The introduction of Wexley’s mate- 
rial on Gold set forth certain admitted 
falsehoods during the 1950 trial of an 
employer, Abraham Brothman, gen- 


erally regarded as a “try-out” for the 





Rosenberg-Sobell trial later. This was 
a life-saver for Smilg, according to 
defense attorney William F. Hopkins, 
Gold had “run on like a phonograph 
record” during his direct testimony, 
Hopkins said, but after reading Wex- 
ley’s book, he knew Gold would be 
“duck soup.” 


THE WIFE WHO WASN’T: Hopkins 
obtained the book the day before its 
official publication date. Before that 
he had “thought for two years about 
how to cross-examine Gold,” he said 
In court, Hopkins confronted Gold with 
his testimony at the Brothman trial 


‘that he lied until “steam came out” 


of his ears. The jury learned of Gold’s 
mythical wife and twin daughters and 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Fine words dept. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
President Eisenhower in his ad- 
dress said in his San Francisco UN 
speech: “We and a majority of all 





nations, I believe, are united in 
another hope: That every govern- 
ment will abstain from itself at- 
tempting, or aiding others to at- 
tempt, the subversion, coercion, in- 
filtration or destruction of other 
governments. y 

Yet it has been and still is the 
T.S. Government which, through 
moral and political obtuseness, re- 
fuses to recognize the government 
in fact of the People’s Republic of 
China, while diplomatically, mili- 
tarily and financially maintains 
the wretched remnants of the 
Chiang gang. A, Garcia Diaz 


3 things to do 


JACKSONVILLE, MO. 

Let us all do our duty for truth, 
justice and peace: 

1, Renew your GUARDIAN sub- 
scription now! 

2. Try to obtain one or more 
new GUARDIAN readers. 

3. Write your Congressman, your 
Senators and your newspapers, pro- 
testing the deportation frame-up 
against the GUARDIAN’s editor, 
Cedric Belfrage. 

John L. Widner, Rt. 3 


Good discussion 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

That is a good discussion you 
started about a third party. Am 
afraid though I have to agree with 
those who argue that socialism as 
the goal of a new party will isolate 


us from the main stream of-people’ 


who are, at*this stage, still fright- 
ened at the mere name. Also agree 
with those who say that a labor 
base (a strong one) is absolutely 
essential. “Labor is the source of 
all value,” and there is no getting 
away from that. Labor is also the 
foundation of any basic movement 
toward a fundamental and transi- 
tional change. Zena Druckman 


Guest expert 
MARIN COUNTY, CALIF. 

Even the most tireless political 
writer of this century paused wear- 
ily, once, in the middle of a 20,000- 
word polemic, and sighed: 

“To disentangle and explain the 
subject in a popular manner, about 
ten printed pages would be needed 
for every ten lines of confusion. 





NOTICE 

Beginning with the July 
1l issue, and continuing 
through the Aug. 27 issue, 
the GUARDIAN will appear 
in 8-page editions. The La- 
bor Day issue, Sept. 5, wil! 
resume the regular 12 pages. 
Should special events make 
it urgent, a 12-page issue 
may appear at times during 
the summer. 

Last week, through an er- 
ror, the June 27 issue was 
listed as Vol. 7, No. 33 It 
should have read No. 36. 
This issue is correctly listed 
as Vol. 7, No. 37, 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


OTTAWA (CP) — The vice- 
chairman of the tariff board 
said Monday that large-scale 
potato production could eventu- 
ally lead to the Communist way 
of life. 

The Sudbury Daily Star, 
Ontario, Can., June 4, ’55. 

One-year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: 
Anonymous, Ontario. 











We cannot in such detail disen- 
tangle every one of P. Kievsky’s 
arguments—literally, not a single 
one of his arguments is free from 
confusion.” 

That is how I feel after reading 
recent attacks on the GUARDIAN’s 
Call. Perhaps, despite your limited 
space, you could add the opening 
paragraph of that same article, “A 
Caricature of Marxism,” in which 
Lenin said: 

“‘No one will compromise revolu- 
tionary Social-Democracy if it does 
not compromise itself.’ This: aphor- 
ism should always be recalled and 
borne in mind when some im- 
portant theoretical or tactical pro- 
position is gaining ascendancy, or 
at least is coming to the fore- 
front, and is being ‘attacked’ not 
only {Lenin's emphasis] by avowed 
and serious enemies, but also by 
ostensible friends who _ hopelessly 
compromise it, who, in plain lan- 
guage, disgrace it and make a cari- 
cature of it.” 

Such, in my opinion, is the only 
too-famillar “treatment,” of which 
McManus is only the latest of a 
longa nd honorable list of victims. 
All the more reason to fight harder 
still for such a genuine program as 
that of which the GUARDIAN is 
the most prominent current advo- 
cate still able to speak out. 

Ole Hunter 


An old. warrior 

MACKAY, IDAHO 

Enclosed is $5 to renew my sub 
and a little help to Belfrage. I am 
an old man past 80 years but will- 
ing to do a little to help free the 
slaves. I am a veteran of the old 
Appeal to Reason days. I woke up 
when they kidnaped Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone, and now it’s 
Belfrage—a start to put the GUAR- 
DIAN out of business. It looks as 
if people are so cowed they are 
afraid to talk. My fighting days 
are pretty well over, so here is my 
little bit. H. C, Schade 


To the senile ones 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

The sirens were wailing and I 
had just parked my car. A little 
boy of about 6, playing on the 
sidewalk with a little girl of about 
5, made this remark: 

“You are going to get killed by 
a bomb because you are a baby.” 

If those senile gentlemen in 
Washington would just pause and 
think long enough before they go 
into oblivion, they would spare 
those kids not only their freedom 
but their very lives, as well as that 
of the future generations. J. K, 


The Hupman Case 
DAYTON, O. 

We would like to call to your 
attention the case of Melvin E. 
Hupman, Dayton union leader, sen- 
tenced to five years in jail and 
$5,000 fine on.a frame-up charge of 
falsely signing a T-H affidavit six 
years ago. This is the first T-H 
affidavit case to reach the Supreme 
Court, and last month they refused 
to review the case. I know you un- 
derstand the significance of this 
denial of due process of law to this 
important laber case. ie 

We must rely on our progressive 
DPess to arouse the people to 


fight for a review of this case. Au 
labor leaders who have signed T-H 
affidavits are now wide open to 
prosecution on paid informer and 
stool-pigeon testimony. 

Melvin Hupman has worked 20 
years in Frigidaire. Both he and 
his wife, Pearl, have been out- 
standing labor leaders in Dayton 
and southern Ohio for 15 years. 
They led many campaigns against 
discrimination of the Negro people 
in their shop and the community. 

In Hupman’s first trial in Day- 
ton, a jury refused to convict him 
(5-7 hung jury) and the prosecu- 
tion moved a second trial to Cin- 
cinnati, the home town of Bob Taft, 
to get its conviction. 

We suggest that you contact Mar- 
shall Perlin, N.Y. attorney, or 
Scribner, UE counsel for up-to-date 
legal information about this case. 
At this writing Hupman is still out 
on bond although a pick-up order 
may come through at any time. 

We friends and fellow workers of 
Dayton resolve to intensify our 
struggle to free Hupman, but we 
need national support. All labor 
must be aroused to enter this fight. 

For further information contact 
Mrs. Pearl Hupman, Clarksville, O., 
or UE District 7 office, 1220 W. 
Third St., Dayton, O. 

Dayton Reader 


“Salt of the Earth” 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

Labor unity advanced a step last 
month when Salt of the Earth, 
international prize-winning film 
produced by the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, was viewed by 
the members of the Spokane Cen- 
tral Labor Council, AFL. About 50 
council members attended as the 
picture was umreeled by members 
of Smeltermen’s Local 218, Kellogg, 
Idaho. 

As far as is known here, this is 
the first AFL or CIO body to of- 
ficially request showing of the 
movie anywhere in the U.S. 

Paul R. Emerson 





News Chronicle, London 

“No, madam, we don’t have 

much sunshine in Britain, 
just daylight.” 


The $1 minimum wage 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Just what good would it do to 
workers to raise the minimum wage 
to $1 if they are not getting 75c 
now? A 75c per hour minimum 
wage should cover all workers, but 
it doesn’t because there are men 
I know who work for 50c an hour. 
A woman hired on the same job, 
same kind of work, would have to 
be paid 75c per hour. Why the 
discrimination against men?-It just 
doesn’t mean a thing if the mini- 
mum is raised unless there’s teeth 
put into this law to cover every- 
one. Let’s call the attention of 
this deplorable condition to the 
people so they know what goes on. 

E, Rockwell 


Robert Thompson’s pension 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I am writing your newspaper be- 
cause I do not think it would con- 
done an act of flagrant persecu- 
tion against a veteran, winner of 
the Distinguished Service Cross, 
whose war record both as to valor, 
leadership and integrity is listed 
in the annals of the War Dept. as 
superior, excellent and “without 
equal on field of battle” (direct 
quote from records), 

Recently, my husband Robert 
Thompson was notified that his 
pension for 100% disability in- 
curred in front line service was to 
be discontinued because he had al- 
legedly violated Section 4 of Pub- 
lic Law 144. The charge is “guilty 
of mutiny, treason, sabotage to an 
enemy of the U.S. or its Allies.” 
These slanderous allegations relate 
to the character of my husband’s 
service record. ; 

If the Veterans Administration 
is persecuting my husband because 
he is a Communist and as such is 
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Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 

—THE FIRST AMENDMENT. 
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Wingdale wingding 


HERE WAS EASE in Lionel’s manner in the game of one-o’= 
cat; and when, responding to the cheers, he lightly doffed 
his hat, no stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas Stander 


at the bat. 


It would be a joy to be able to continue—in these few lines 
about the GUARDIAN’s Wingdale Weekend June 24-5-6—that the 
redoubtable Lionel Stander then poled the ball far over the 
heads of the outfielders and through the murmuring pines into 


Ellis Lake. 


Instead, he reached for a fast one, low and to his right, and 


came up with that most ancient of baseballers’ 


miseries—a 


Charley Horse. Thereafter throughout the weekend, mighty Stan- 
der made it around the grounds with measured tread, resting 
his behemoth fingertips on the shoulders of the diminutive Wing- 
dale Lodge nurse—and looking alarmingly like King Kong about 


to abduct Fay Wray. 


For THE REST of the 150 or so who participated in the Week- 

end, we can report full enjoyment, deep appreciation to the 
Lodge staff who turned themselves inside out for us; and a 
paean to Mother Nature, who personally cradled Wingdale in 
one of the most restful valleys imaginable, amid towering but- 
ternuts and hickeries, maples and evergreens, watched over by 


great, comforting Berkshire hills. 


On the lawn Sunday morning Kumar Goshal of the GUAR- 
DIAN staff led a most informative discussion on the meanings 
and hopes of this summer’s world conferences; Clifford T. Mc- 
Avoy and John T. McManus spoke of the Belfrage Case and other 
GUARDIAN concerns; and a generous collection came forth from 
the assembled weekenders, including a $1 bill retrieved by lodge 
entertainment director Elliott Sullivan from an absconding 3-year 
old who seemed headed for the candy counter with it. 


YWYyHicH REMINDS US to remind YOU that out in your own 
neck of woods we are hoping for a summer something, too, 
for the GUARDIAN’s Sustaining Fund. It would be fine, of course, 
if you could run a wingding like our Wingdale Weekend, But a 
backyard barbecue or a beach party may be more your speed, 
or having some friends in for a Bandoeng-to-Big-Four discus- 
sion some Saturday night. Whatever you decide, let us know— 
and let us help. A postcard will start the intercom buzzing. 





now serving a sentence under the 
Smith Act, I would like to point 
out that the knowledge of his 
politics was well known at the 
time of his war service and was in 
no way a factor therein. 

Secondly, if the persecution is 
based on the fact that he was con- 
victed under the Smith Act, and 
the VA says it is, none of the 
aforementioned offenses cited en- 
tered into the Smith Act trial. He 
was not convicted for any of these 
offenses. This is only the inter- 
pretation of the VA 

These proceedings are ominous 
in that they create a dangerous 
pattern to all veterans, old age 
pensioners and receivers of social 
security who may express public 
differences with the present ad- 
ministration. 

I am deeply concerned that the 
public be aware of this to help re- 
instate the pension of one who 
justly earned it when he was giv- 
ing his life for his country. 

Leona Thompson 


New appleseed needed? 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 

Around the: period of 1812, the 
British were inciting the Indians 
to violence against the’ settlers in 
their lonely clearings. Johnny 
Appleseed often appeared at mid- 


night, rapped on a cabin door, and 
cried out in a piercing voice: 

“. . . the Lord hath appointed me 
to blow the trumpet in the wilder- 
ness and sound an alarm in the 
forest. for behold the tribes of the 
heathen are about your doors and 
a devouring flame followed after 
them—fly for your lives!” 

The pioneer folk took this eerie 
warning seriously; they knew well 
enough that all those who didn’t 
flee to the fort, would soon be the 
victims of the massacre. 

But today, in spite of frequent 
ghoulish warnings that a flash of 
fire will presage utter liquidation; 
Somehow no one gets excited; few 
people can believe that any one, 
anywhere in the world, wants war, 
except the war makers themselves. 
In all these hideous warnings, our 
own native, super-colossal technique 
of advertising is all too apparent. 

Rueben Ellis 


Salud! 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Phyllis Gamon’s letter and the 
“Stitch in Time” (June 6) put me 
to shame. So here is our (my wife 
concurring) $25. And we do not 
need plastic mattresses for our 
children. So may I tell Phyllis 


through this column: “SALUD.” 
Jack Fox 
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NEW FACTS ON CUTTER'S RECORD 





Polio vaccine—national scandal 


By Eimer Bendiner 

LEVEN WEEKS after the Salk anti- 

polio vaccine was given its TV pre- 
miere, distribution was bogged down in 
scandal, doubts, bickering and a great 
Washington controversy as to which is 
the lesser evil: polio or “socialized 
medicine.” 

After the superbly handled press 
agentry of the April 12 announcement 
of the vaccine, U.S. distribution was 
left to “free enterprise” and all con- 
trols were “voluntary.” Black markets, 
high prices and delays were freely 
predicted even by the scientists who 
fathered the vaccine. But few warned 
that leaving the vaccine in the hands 
of the drug companies might lead not 
only to inefficiency but to death. 

The nation was panicked and the 
whole program reduced to a shambles 
when scores of children inoculated with 
vaccine from the Cutter Laboratories of 
Berkeley, Calif., came down with para- 
lyzing polio. (The latest figure is 88 
plus 32 others believed to have con- 
tracted it by contact with children 
vaccinated with defective serum.) 


THE RECORD: The responsibility 
went beyond the Cutter laboratories 
to the Public Health Service which 
licensed Cutter to produce the vaccine. 
Cutter had a record of violations on 
file with the U.S. Food & Drug Admin- 
istration that should have disqualified 
it from the program. Here are sample 
items from that report: 

@ May 24, 1954: Cutter Labs. charged 
with adulteration and misbranding of 
a “Dextrose and Sodium Chloride In- 
jection” which “fell far below the offi- 
cial standard since it was not sterile 
but was contaminated with viable 
micro-organisms .. . dangerous to 
health when used in dosage and with 
frequency and duration suggested in 
the labeling. .. .” Cutter failed to con- 
test the charge, was fined $600. 

@ July 30, 1946: 37 cases of “Tsotonic 
Solution of Sodium Chloride” made by 
Cutter were confiscated because their 
“quality and purity fell far below the 
official standard since it was contam~ 
inated with undissolved material.” No 
claimant appeared. Product destroyed. 

@ April 21, 1944: 195 vials of the 
same product found similarly contam- 
inated, destroyed. 

@ April 20, 1945: 33 cartons and 73 
flasks of “Dextrose in Isotonic Solu- 
tion of Sodium Chloride” found to con- 
tain undissolved material, destroyed. 

@ Nov. 5, 1945: 14 cases of Dextrose 
in Lactate, found to contain undissolved 
material, destroyed. 


HEAVY PRESSURE: Cutter products 
were condemned ten times by the Food 
& Drug Administration. The company 
produced no vaccine during the field 
tests last year; yet, along with the five 
other companies that had worked with 
the test, Cutter got its license. 

During a hearing before the House 
Commerce Committee, Rep. Arthur 
Klein (D-N. Y.) said he had heard from 
a “responsible source” that a “very, 
very prominent politician” from Cali- 
fornia had pressured Health, Education 
and Welfare Secy. Hobby into licensing 
Cutter to produce the Salk vaccine. 
Rep, J. Vaughan Gary (D-Va.) said the 
“rumor” named Vice President Nixon 
as the “very, very prominent politi- 
cian.” Officials from the Vice President 
on down issued vigorous denials. 

Last week the N. Y. Post revealed an- 
other instance of Cutter riding an in- 
side track. Early last April, before the 
Salk vaccine was pronounced effective, 
the Public Health Service had already 
been checking batches of vaccine. It 
cleared one batch, rejected two other 
batches of Cutter’s product. With that 
dubious record the PHS on April 12 
nevertheless cleared eight batches of 
Cutter vaccine on which government 
testing had not yet been completed. 


EXTREMELY LOYAL: While Cutter 
was lax in its manufacturing methods 
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POLIO AND POLITICS DON’T MIX 
The serum’s a success—but kids are still maimed 


it was scrupulously correct on the 
“loyalty” question. In 1949, while 
charged with adulterating its products, 
it fired a clerk-typist, Mrs. Doris 
Walker, on the grounds of “commu- 
nism.” Mrs. Walker was a leader of the 
Bio-Lab Local 225, United Office & Pro- 
fesisonal Workers, which then had a 
contract with Cutter. 

Mrs. Walker won an _ arbitration 
award ordering her reinstatement but 
the Supreme Court of California re- 
versed that ruling and the case is now 
pending before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Cutter’s attorneys are fighting an- 
other legal battle at the same time. 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Fitzgerald are 
suing Cutter and Ray’s Drug Store of 
Oakland, Cal., for $100,000 in behalf 
of their son, Ronald, aged four, who 
was stricken with polio one week after 
being inoculated with Cutter vaccine 
on April 18. 


BACK-DOOR SOCIALISM: Cutter’s 
troubles were minor compared to the 
nation’s. Only a small part of the coun- 
try’s first- and second-grade children 


have yet received their two shots of the 
vaccine though the school term is end- 
ing this week and the polio season is 
on. The others of pre-school age and 
those up to the age of 19, all vulner- 
able to the disease, are unprotected. 
The public is daily confused by con- 
flicting reports from administrators 
and scientists on the serum’s effective- 
ness. Congressional committees hold 
publicized hearings while bills, like Sen. 
Lister Hill’s calling for free govern- 
mental distribution of the vaccine, are 
bottled up. 


Basil O’Connor, head of the Natl. 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, has 
come out for governmental distribution 
but Dr. Elmer Hess, newly-elected 
president of the American Medical 
Assn., said the “extreme confusion” 
over the vaccine “is only a sample of 
what might happen if the government 
took over control of medicine.” Secy. 
Hobby, testifying before the Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee, said 
that proposals to vaccinate children 
free of charge would be “socialized 


medicine by the back door.” Columnist 
Drew Pearson (6/12) summed up the 
situation in the U.S.: 

“But the human tragedy must also 
be measured not merely in deaths 
and illness, but in uncertainty. A 
great discovery to save lives and re- 
move the awful parental dread of the 
summer has been transformed into 
continued dread, continued uncer- 
tainty. Investigating Congressmen 
should ascertain who was _ respone 
sible.” 

IT CAN BE DONE: Dr. Jonas Salk and 
his collaborators had to look outside the 
country—principally to Canada and 
Denmark—to find their hopes realized: 
children and young adults being vac- 
cinated quickly, free of charge and 
without a single slip-up. Connaught 
Laboratories, a non-profit institution 
connected with the University of Yo- 
ronto, had been preparing live polio 
virus to be killed and used in U.S. labs 
during the field tests of 1954. Six 
months before the Salk vaccine: was 
officially approved but when the victory 
was plainly forecast, Canadian authori- 
ties set Connaught to work making the 
vaccine, organized the machinery fon 
inoculating all children free of charge 
by the government. When the ane 
nouncement came on April 12, the pro- 
gram went ahead without a hitch. 
Medical teams were readied to rush 
into any area where the vaccine might 
misfire. Connaught followed the Salk 
formula scrupulously, applying the 
safety checks prescribed for factories 
in the U.S. Unlike the U.S., however, 
Canadian Public Health Service auth- 
orities re-tested every batch on mon- 
keys and by culture examination. PHS 
caught four faulty batches that had 
escaped the Connaught safety checks. 


NO SLIP-UPS: To date all of Canada’s 
first- and second-graders have received 
both shots. By March 60% of Canadians 
under 16 will have been inoculatd. 
Saskatchewan Province will go on to 
inoculate all under 34. There have been 
no instances of polio in inoculated per- 
sons. The program was delayed only 
when the U.S. chaos held up shipments 
from U.S. companies designed to sup- 
plement Connaught’s output. Cost to 
the government is $1.50 for three shots 
and is expected to fall soon to T5c. 
(Cost to public agencies in U.S.: $2.85.) 

Less than two weeks after the vac- 
cine’s announcement in the U.S., Den- 
mark had begun its government pro- 
gram. It has vaccinated all children 
between seven and eleven without a 
single accident. Last week they started 
On the six-month to six-year-old group, 
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fight in the state of California 
has had “Rube” Borough in the thick 
of it. Now the snowy-haired, majestic 
patriarch of his state’s progressive 
movement (he got a half million 
votes as IPP candidate for the U.S. 
Senate in 1952), Reuben W. Borough 
is still its most untiring fighter for 
democratic freedoms, for public power 
and valley development and against 
monopoly and war. 


A few California audiences this year # 


have had the good fortune to hear 
Reuben Borough’s masterful “Fourth 
of July Oration”’*. A reminder of the 


two-fisted tradition of the fight for § 


Rube Borough's Fourth of July Oration 


Fok NEARLY 40 YEARS every good 


“Our task is to set the old Bell 
ringing again. ... A sweeping af- 


liberty in our country, the “Oration” # 


is a call to today’s citizenry for re- 


dedication to the faith of Jefferson } 
and Paine and an _ all-out fight ,; 


against repression, privilege and the 
enemies of world peace. 


RING THE BELL: 
of the pamphlet, Borough has packed 
a thorough arraignment of our coun- 
try’s imperialist course, a succinct 
history of how Americans fought this 
in the past; and a call to action: 


Into the 14 pages : 








REUBEN W. BOROUGH 
Old fighters never die 


firmation covering past, present and 
future: 

“This country is the homeland of 
the common people—never intended 
from the beginning days to be any- 
thing else. No room here for aris- 
tocracies, no room for caste or class, 
privileged groups of any sort — reli- 
gious, political, military, social. And 
we prove it by the map and page and 
the line of the book. 


“We launch a patriot’s project to 
recapture our heritage. We bring 
back into reality this historic Amer- 
ica of ours, the dynamic democracy 
of our people as they have functioned 
for more than three centuries on this 
continent.” 

To light a firecracker under your 
lagging friends—and for those who 
don’t know their own heritage—Reu- 
ben Borough’s “Fourth of July Ora- 
tion” is the biggest nickel’s worth you 
can buy anywhere ($4 will bring you 
100 copies.)—J. T. M. 


*FOURTH OF JULY ORATION, by 
Reuben W. Borough. The Pam- 
phleteer, 4202 Latona Av., L. A. 31. 
Calif. 5c. 
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THE JOB FOR PROGRESSIVES IN '56— AND AFTER 





Minnesota Progressive Party takes issue with ALP 


At a State Conference in Minneapolis May 15, the 
Minnesota Progressive Party endorsed the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN’s Call for an open national caucus to dis- 
cuss placing a national independent party on the ballot 
in the 1956 presidential elections. The Conference pro- 
oosed that a caucus be held in Chicago during Labor 
Bee week to disuss “an independent campaign, devel- 
oping a clear-cut appeal for co-existence and social 
progress and against imperialism, police-stateism, 
monopoly, sagging farm income and unemployment.” 
It went on: 

“Such a campaign can produce no miracles. But 
it can halt and reverse the trend toward confusion and 
disintegration of the progressive forces which has been 
so marked since a portion of the progressive movement 
turned toward the Democratic Party.” 

On June 15 the Administrative Committee of the 
Minnesota PP drew up the statement appearing here- 
with. An accompanying letter says that copies of this 
statement and the original May 15 resolution are being 
sent to all state PP organizations “in an effort ‘to get 
some expression of attitude from other areas on 
the issue.” 


RESPONSE to the Peter K. Hawley report on 
the role of the American Labor Party (GUAR- 
DIAN, 6/6), we Minnesota Progressives wish to elab- 
orate our stand in support of the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN’s call for an independent peace, jobs 
and rights party in 1956. 

The crux of the discussion is to indicate the 
tasks of progressives between now and the time 
when the basic organizations of labor, the farmers, 
the Negro people and others are stirred to action 
in a great independent political movement which 
will shape our country’s destiny. Whatever our dis- 
agreements over methods, all progressives are agreed 
that we can and will do our utmost in the struggle 
for co-existence in the world and extension of 
democracy and welfare at home. We work-for these 
ends with the understanding that ultimate success 
in the struggle requires mobilization of popular 
forces far broader than those we can reach at pres- 
erg with the present means at our disposal. 

We will support independent local and state 
campaigns where the forces exist to make them a 
significant factor in the elections. In our experience 
this policy has proved feasible in some farm regions 
because of the depression conditions in agriculture. 
Where it is not feasible we will engage in the vital 
preparatory educational work in favor of tmde- 
pendent political action. 


Machine parties reactionary 


In no real way can the two major parties serve 
as forums in which we can educate people to the 
need for a third party. The price for participation 
in one of the old machines is support for its candi- 
dates, defense of its policies, or at best silence in 
the face of its crimes. Thus the Hawley report in 
appraising the Harriman-Tammany machine says 
that “the Democratic Party leadership was some- 
thing less than vigorous in its espousal of the peo- 
ple’s needs.” That kind of understatement is dic- 


tated by a turn towards the Democrats. It can never 
inspire a sentiment for political independence. 

The Hawley report does not explain this Demo- 
cratic “lack of vigor’ as a consequence of the reac- 
tionary character of the Democratic machine. It 
attributes it to “the as yet inadequate pressure 
from the grass roots.” Progressives ought never to 





Farmers Union Herald, St, Paul 
“WHAT TROUBLE?” SOOTHES BENSON 


lay the responsibility for the misdeeds of politicians 
on the shoulders of the people. . 


OPPOSITION NEEDED: Even though the reaction- 
ary machines must always stand accountable for 
their own actions, it is true that grass-roots pres- 
sure can modify these policies, although it cannot 
change the basic character of the machine. But 
pressure in this sense is just another name for op- 
Position. A strong grass-roots pressure on the Demo- 
crats swung Truman far to the left in the 1948 
election. This pressure found expression in the Wal- 
lace campaign. 

The labor movement is a potentially far stronger 
political force than were the Progressives in ’48. Yet 
because they have supported the Democrats over 
the yéars, the powerful unions have been incapable 
of pressing for significant changes in the Democratic 
policies or having a say in choosing candidates as 
the FDR Jr. fiasco of last fall clearly showed. We 
agree with the Hawley report that pressure on the 
two old parties should be increased. But we know 
that without independent political action, includ- 
ing the running of candidates, there can be no real 
pressure on them. 


pp ecussion around the GUARDIAN’s call began 
in one of the darkest hours of the Cold War. 


/ 


Recent weeks have seen a wonderful brightening of 
the international horizon. This development does 
not in the least invalidate the call. It can hel 
to light the way to progress on the domestic front. 
One of its first results can be to quarantine the war- 
now factions of both major parties. For this reason 
we cannot agree with the Hawley report that “for 
1956 our major electoral objective is to make peace- 
ful co-existence a major issue in the campaign be- 
tween parties and candidates.” 

This formula gives the impression that one of 
the two parties can be transformed into an effective 
vehicle for the people’s demand for peace. It also 
implies that progressives would want to see the 
other party taken over by its war-now faction so 
that there could be a real difference on foreign 
policy between the two old parties. In reality, of 
course, we want nothing of the sort. 


Isolate all war forces 


Isolation of the war-now forces in both major 
parties would indeed serve the interests of the 
whole human race. A growth of independent popu- 
lar pressure can help bring this about. But even if 
a “bi-partisan peace policy” should replace the pres- 
ent bi-partisan Cold War, the need to develop the 
independent third party movement would not come 
to an end. Experience teaches that neither the Re- 
publican nor the Democratic Party can be depended 
upon to remain anti-war. 


Progressives will understand that the peaceful 


. utterances and gestures which will emanate from 


the two old parties in the months ahead will have 
no more lasting value than the radical campaign 
oratory of Truman in 48. 


HOW TO CO-EXIST: How the struggle for co- 
existence ties in with the tasks of progressives in 
domestic policies has been brilliantly explained by 
John T. McManus: 


“Any concept of co-existence based on ‘contain- 
ment’ is a fake... . Any enlightened view of peace- 
ful co-existence, therefore, must be based on the 
comprehension that more acceptable ideas than 
capitalism are sweeping the world and in time com- 
ing our way.... 

“Any less forthright view of peaceful co-existence 
lacks either integrity or full ungerstanding of the 
course of the world. Hence a political party cam- 
paigning for peaceful co-existence must be prepared 
to understand the reality of socialism and further, 
not to rule out its application in confronting domes- 
tic economic problems as well as world relations.” 


WE BELIEVE that as peace prospects brighten, 
the jobs and rights struggle and the oppor- 
tunities for a third party will grow. Progressives can 
stimulate that growth by resolutely adhering to the 
course of independent political action. While there 
is yet time to make the most of the opportunity 
for a national independent ticket in 56, we Minne- 
sota Progressives urge the ALP and other sections 
of the progressive movement to give favorable con- 
Sideration to the GUARDIAN’s call. 





MINISTERS FIND IT "SHOCKING" 





Lee Lorch loses job at Fisk University— 
second blow for fighter against jimcrow 


R. LEE LORCH, vice chairman, Town 

and Village Tenants Committee to 
End Discrimination in Stuyvesant 
Town, was fired in 1949 as N.Y. City 
College mathematics instructor. He was 
appointed asst. professor of mathemat- 
ics at Penn. State College and sublet 
his apartment in the quasi-public $50 
million Stuyvesant Town project to a 
Negro family burned out in Harlem. 

Penn, State notified Dr. Lorch be- 
fore his year was up that his appoint- 
ment would not be renewed, because, 
said asst. pres. A. C. Morse, the Lorches’ 
permitting Negroes to live as guests in 
Stuyvesant Town was “extreme, illegal 
and immoral, and dangerous to the 
public relations of the college.” Dr. 
Lorch’s landlord, Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., then refused to renew his lease. 


UN-AMS PROBE: Dr. Lorch became 
associate professor of mathematics at 
Fisk University, noted Negro school in 


Nashville. September, 1950. Follow- 
ing the reme Court decision out- 
lawing row public education, Dr. 
Lorch it 4 to enroll his daughter in 


@ Nashville school, hitherto all-Negro. 
He was almost immediately questioned 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. The Fisk board of trustees’ 
12-member exec. committee, only one 
of whom is Negro, then decided not to 
renew Dr. Lorch’s contract when it 
expired last month. The reason osten- 
sibly was his defiance of the Un-ACC. 





LEE LORCH 
Will courage step forward? 


The board of trustees has since voted 
to uphold its exec, committee, though, 
according to trustee William J. Zeigler 
in a letter to the Baltimore Afro-Amer- 
ican (5/14), “there were dissenters who 
believe Dr. Lorch was dismissed more 
because of his firm stand for true dem- 
ocratic ideas than for his ‘conduct 
subsequent to his hearing before the 
sub-committee of Congress.’ ” 


MINISTERS SPEAK UP: The Afro- 
American has been supported in its 
fight to reinstate Dr. Lorch at Fisk by 
Negro and white groups throughout the 
country, including officers of Nashville’s 
interdenominational Ministerial Alli- 
ance. Describing the board’s action as 
“shocking,” the Negro ministers de- 
clared the board “brought dishonor on 
itself and the university.” Their state- 
ment appealed to 

“... some other university to come 
forward now and offer Dr. Lorch a 
post in order to secure his effective 
scholarship and to show our determi- 
nation to end segregation.” 


SACB MEMBER ACTS 


Amer.-Soviet Council 
cited as a ‘front’ 


6 UBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES Control 

Board member David J. Coddaire on 
June 23 recommended that the Natl. 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
be adjudged a “Communist-front” or- 
ganization and directed to register 
under the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Hearings before Coddaire lasted from 
May to October in 1954, 


Natl. Council chairman John A. 
Kingsbury immediately repeated the 
denial made in an opening statement 
when the hearing began. He declared: 


“None of the activities of the Natl. 
Council—and we introduced in evi- 
dence a considerable record of those 
activities—can possibly be construed 
as being directed by a foreign power, 
dominated by the Communist party, 
or aimed at the overthrow of the gov- 





. 


ernment of the United States. The 
fabrications of a dozen paid in form- 
ers who turneg up in our trial can- 
not make it otherwise. The charge is 
fantastic.” 


THE ABSURDITY: Dr. Kingsbury 
maintained that “in consistently ad- 
vocating the restoration of co-operation 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.,” 
the National Council performed a patri- 
otic service and advanced the cause of 
world peace. 


He said the findings were based prin- 
cipally on the fact that the National 
Council sometimes criticized U.S. for- 
eign policy and added: 

“Contemporary happenings make 
the Attorney General’s position in 
our case absurd, as leading individu- 
als in the government, including 

President Eisenhower in a speech at 

the United Nations gathering in San 

Francisco, publicly recognize the nec- 

essity of finding the modus vivendi 

of peaceful co-existence.” 

BUSINESS AS USUAL: The Council 
that very night (6/23), Dr. Kingsbury 
said, was holding a public meeting “to 
support our government in arranging 
the forthcoming Four Power Confer- 
ence.” Having stood on that principle 
all along, the Council applauded “the 
willingness of our Administration now 
to take part in a meeting of the major 
powers at which the issues which divide 
us can be settled by negotiations at the 
conference table.” 

The National Council will do nothing 
at this time about Coddaire’s recom- 
mendation, Dr. Kingsbury said. It was 
now the full SACB’s responsibility to 
review the case. Following the Council’s 
legal arguments before the board and 
the board’s decision, the case will be 
appealed, if necessary, to the courts. 
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APPEALS COURT DECISION 





New victory in the fight 


for the right 


T= U.S. COURT OF APPEALS last 
week followed its decision on the 
passport application of Prof. Otto 
Nathan (GUARDIAN, 6/27) with an- 
other that still further curtailed the 
State Department’s power to decide 
who can travel abroad and who can’t, 

For 3% years Max Schachtman, one- 
time representative of Leon Trotzky 
and now chairman of the anti-Com- 
munist Independent Socialist League, 
had been trying to get a passport. The 
State Department contended, as it had 
in the Nathan case and others, that 
passports were documents relating to 
foreign policy and that the depart- 
ment had the last word on who should 
get one. 


HEARING ORDERED: Chief Judge 
Henry W. Edgerton, Judges Charles 
Fahy and George T. Washington ruled 
otherwise and ordered the District 
Court to hear Schachtman’s appeal 
from the State Department denial. The 
lower court had refuesd to hear it. 
The Schachtman decision reaffirmed 
the Nathan ruling that a passport ap- 
Plicant was entitled to a quasi-judicial 
hearing in which the ordinary rules of 
evidence would apply and indicated 
that such hearings could be reviewed 
by the courts. Then the judges went 
beyond the Nathan decision to bar the 
Atty. General’s list of “subversive” or- 
ganizations as a substantial criterion 
for judging an applicant’s passport ap- 
Plication. (Though Schachtman had 
been attempting for six years to get 
the Independent Socialist League off 
the list, it is still on, and this was the 
prime reason offered by the depart- 
ment in refusing him a passport.) 
Chief Judge Edgerton, in his opinion 
seconding that of the others, wrote: 
“The premise that a man is not 
fit to work for the government does 
not support the conclusion that he is 
not fit to go to Europe. The Atty. 
General's list was 
screening Government employes, not 








“Tt have always strenuously sup- 
ported the right of every man to his 
opinion, however different that opinion 
may be to mine. He who denies to 
another this right makes a slave of 
himself to his present opinion, because 
he precludes himself the right of 
changing it.” —Thomas Paine 


prepared for 


to travel 





Partymiller in Gazette & Daily, York, Pa, 
NOT THE TRUE AMERICAN WAY 


passport applicants. Even in con- 
nection with screening Government 
employes, membership in a listed or- 
ganization was intended to be only 
an inconclusive item of evidence.” 
NATURAL RIGHT: Judge _ Fahy’s 
opinion, in which Judge Washington 
concurred, contained the clearest enun- 
ciation of the right to travel issued by 
any court since the cold war began: 


“The denial of a passport accord- 
ingly causes a deprivation of liberty 
that a citizen otherwise would have. 
The right to travel, to go from place 
to place, as the means of transporta- 
tion permit, is a natural right sub- 
ject to the rights of others and to 
reasonable regulation under law. A 
restraint imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon this 
liberty therefore must conform with 
the provision of the Fifth Amend- 
ment that ‘Ng »rson shall be... 
deprived of ... liberty ... without 
due process of law.’” 

The State Dept. and the Dept. of 
Justice were reported by Columbia 
Broadcasting System to be thrown into 
confusion by the ruling, with the Jus- 
tice Dept. plainly dissatisfied with the 
State Dept.’s handling of the matter. 


MORE TO GO: The N.Y. Post com- 
mented editorially (6/24): 

“Once again it looks as though 
democracy is catching up with the 
little despots who use the serious 
business of national security as a 
justification for undermining free- 
dom and justice alike.” 

Leonard Boudin, attorney for Prof. 
Nathan, applauded the decision as a 
long step forward but said it “still 
falls short of a basic decision on the 
absolute right to travel.” 

As it stands now, though the State 
Dept. can be forced to put its rulings 
up for review by the courts, the courts 
may in some cases find the withhold- 
ing of passports justifiable. 

On June 27 Federal District Judge 
Burnita S. Matthews said she would 
order the State Dept. to grant a quasi- 
judicial hearing to Clark Foreman, 





‘Smacks of fascism’ 


The following letter appeared in 
the letters column of the Palo Alto 
(Calif.) “Times”: 


It is a deplorable sign of the times 
that nothing at all is being said by 
press and radio in this country over 
the attempt to deport Cedric Bel- 
frage to his native England, the offi- 
cial reason—and the only one—being 
stated that he is “being engaged in 
advocating policies which we think 
involve national security.” 

The “we” may represent official- 
dom, but it does not stand for a 
very considerable body of opinion in 
this country—to say nothing of 
thought abroad; with which, I sup- 
pose, we are somewhat concerned. 

Much was printed here about the 
suppression of “La Prensa” in Argen- 
tina—so far away. It is easier, no 
doubt .. . to denounce the snuffing 
out of “La Prensa,” than it is to 
deplore or even mention the attempt 
to put an end to the existence of 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN. Neverthe- 
less, the proceedings against Belfrage 
are contrary to all democratic prin- 
ciples, to which reaction so loudly 
protests fealty: it smacks most de- 
cidedly of fascism. 

LOUISE HARDING HORR 
Brisbane 











director of the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Council. Boudin said he would use 
the Nathan-Schachtman-Foreman pre- 
cedents in moving for a summary judg- 
ment in the matter of a passport for 
Paul Robeson. 





NEW FUROR IN LOUISVILLE 





Did Braden prosecutor threaten ‘another 
Wade case’ to bar home to Negro family? 


one 8 Commonwealth Atty. A. 
Scott Hamilton last week assured 
Louisville Negroes that his office had 
not threatened “another Wade case” 
if Negroes moved into a house which 
a white person was'trying to sell them 
in a “restricted” neighborhood. 

In the Wade case Andrew Wade IV, 
a Negro, moved into a house bought 
and transferred to him by Carl Braden, 
a white person. Dynamiters wrecked 
the house and Braden was tried for 
advocating “sedition,” sentenced to 15 
years and fined $5,000 (GUARDIAN, 
4/18). Six others are awaiting trial. 
Braden is in jail, unable to raise $40,- 
000 bail. pending his appeal. 

Braden’s defense contended that not 
“sedition” but the desire to bar Ne- 


groes from “white” neighborhoods lay 
behind the Wade case. This was im- 
plied in a letter to Hamilton from 
Louisville attorney and NAACP leader 
Harry S. McAlpin, who wrote: 
“Reports intimating that any time 
a Negro buys property outside the 
Negro ghettos of Louisville he and 
all persons connected with the tran- 
saction will face prosecution for sedi- 
dition . . . should be nipped at the 
very outset.” 
WHO SAID WHAT: Hamilton called 
a meeting in his office as soon as he 
got McAlpin’s letter. Present were the 
heads of the local and state NAACP 
and the real estate agent concerned. 
Hamilton said his office would prose- 
cute anybody who intimidated a Negro 


for moving into a “white” neighbor- 
hood. He denied there was any truth 
in new Wade case reports. He said 
the instigator of the rumor “is liable 
to criminal prosecution.” 

Kentucky NAACP branches presi- 
dent James Crumlin said he thought 
the report came from a conversation 
between him and Asst. Common- 
wealth’s Atty. Henry Sadlo. Crumlin 
said Sadlo told him that if the house 
offered to Negroes at 2101 Osage were 
bought by them “another Wade case 
might result.” Crumlin repeated this 
at an NAACP meeting. 

Sadlo did not deny the conversation 
but said that he had received anony- 
mous phone calls warning his office of 
what would happen if Negroes bought 
the house. He passed the “threat” 
along to Crumlin, he said, to avoid a 
“potentially dangerous situation.” 

Outcome of the meeting in Hamil- 
ton’s office was a public declaration 
that Hamilton would protect any Ne- 
gro family moving into the area. 
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TIMBERLINE CAMP 


IN THE JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 


ee, i = 
|| CRYSTAL LAKE PLAYHOUS 


a summer of DISTINGUISHED REPERTORY THEATRE OUSE 
a resident company of fifteen — from July 2nd to Sept. 2nd. 
L DIRECTED BY HOWARD Da SILVA 
featuring Phoebe Brand, Morris Carnovsky, Lola D’ Annunzio, 
; Ossie Davis, Kuby Dee, Bernard Kates, Marjorie Nelson. 
1 July 9....World of Sholem Aleichem with Merwin Williams 
BO 18 ices cacccs:s The Cherry Orchard with Lola D’Annunzio 
Concerts by Crystal Lake Woodwind Quintet. Songs by Nina 
) Dova, Orch, Folk & Squares with Cliff Bullard. 9 clay tennis 
courts, fishing, boating on private Crystal Lake, 1, 500 wood- 
land acres. Free weekend to tennis tournament winners. 


CHESTERTOWN, N. Y. 1} 
\ Phones: Chestertown 3830 New York: OL 3-1884 





Lodge Ellenville, 


Camp Midvale 


New York Eley, 2300 ft. Low pollen count 
, Interracial: Boys & Girls 5-14. 
MIDVALE, N.J.  TErhune 5-2160 For Your 


Professionally trained staff. 


All sports facilities, swimming, 
separate wading pool Farm ani- 
mals, woodcraft, painting, cer- 
amics, music, folk and square 
dancing, nature study, trips. 
“A few vacancies for August” 
Moderate Rates—No Extras 


DIRECTORS; Dr. Sarah Reidman 
Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 
1066 Park Pl.,B’klyn. PR 2-0325 


Reserve for your vacation Summer Vacation 





Entertainment staff, 
activity program with 
Abe Kanegson. 
All sports, tennis, golf, fishing. 
$33 -$39 per week =Social, Square & Folk Dancing. 
Children $26 = Painting & Sculpture, Theatre 
5 Group. European Plan Available. 


=N.Y.C, CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 = 


KO 32nd Season 
ACCORD 1, N, Y. 


@ 160 Beautiful Acres e@ Arts & Crafts 
eSwimming e¢ Golf Nearby e Tennis 
® Folk, Sq. Dancing e Art Classes 
11 Miles to Empire State 
Music Festival (Aug. 1-Sept. 5) 
Adults $45 up Children $32.50 up 
Activities Director: ARDEN EAST 


Beautiful Pool @ All Sports 
Delicious Meals @ Entertainment 


Pt tet 
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A new service to our guests: 
Direct Bus Service 
to the Camp 


Warwick Bus leaves Saturday at 
9:15 am. from Greyhound ter- 
minal, 50th St. near 8th Av. 
Leaves Camp Sunday at 5:30 
p.m. Only regular round-trip 
fare. No extra charge. 
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~, INDIANA CANADA 





c . 
“Hiroshima” back 
0 a o" Enjoy Your Holiday 
opened in New Yor r 
two-week run July 1 at the 6 aes 
Victory Theatre, 42d St. & , 
Broadway. Prints are avail- Rooms, Apartments, Group 
able for commercial showings and Co-op Cooking. 
throughout the country (35 Call or write 


mm. only) through Contin- WILSON’S HOTEL 





St. Faustin Sta. Quebec Province > 


Ostrovsky's Hotel 


High in the Laurentian Mts. 
Jewish-American cuisine, safe 
sandy beach, TV, boating, ten- 
nis, volleyball, etc., supervisors 
for children’s activities. Rates 
only $40-345 weekly. Special ar- 





4n intimate resort with BIG ‘hotel facilities 











rangements for families. Patronize GUARDIAN advertiser 
ental Films, 40 W. 57th St. PORTER BEACH Write Box 236, St. Faustin Sta., it hel s 
New York City. Chesterton, Ind. Chesterton 9268 Province of Quebeo — it helps you and us. 
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Will West's 


‘asking price 


bar agreement at Geneva? 


By Tabitha Petran 


ITH THE GENEVA TALKS ap- 

proaching, the UN’s San Francisco 
celebration turned into “a meeting just 
below the summit” (N. Y.Times, 6/26) 
at which the approach of each of the 
Big Four to the “summit” talks was 
tentatively outlined. “A wary West 
closed ranks against Russia’s peace 
offensive” was the way Newsweek (6/27) 
summed up the U.S.-British-French 
effort at San Francisco. 

Secy. Dulles’ “cold and uncompromis- 
ing” speech (N.Y. Post, 6/26) was 
offered as President Eisenhower's blue- 
print for Geneva. Noting that Dulles’ 
Geneva “formula” called on the U.S. 
S.R. “to free its slave nations, quit pro- 
moting communism in other countries,” 
the N.Y. Daily News (6/25) concluded 
approvingly that Geneva “will be no 
feast of hearts and flowers.” From what 
Dulles said, the N.Y. Herald Tribune 
reported (6/25), 

“|. one gained the distinct impres- 

sion that in his judgment the Rus- 

sians are on the run and should be 

kept on the run until they have made 

further concessions.” 
WASHINGTON LINE: This theme— 
that the U.S.S.R. “is in effect suing 
for peace in the cold war” (Christian 
Science Monitor, 6/20)— has now 
emerged as the dominant U.S. propa- 
ganda line about Geneva. The corollary 
is that the West can “put its asking 
price high.” The ‘asking price,” chosen 
in advance, seems to be (in Dulles’ 
phrase) “the liberation of the satel- 
lites.’ This emphasis in Dulles’ San 
Francisco speech “surprised” British 
officials because the Senate’s over- 
whelming defeat of McCarthy’s reso- 





- kad » Siaey 

Vicky in Daily Mirror, London 

AT LAST: TO THE SUMMIT? 
After the conquest of Mt. Everest and 
Kangchenjunga a four-power expedi- 
tion is preparing the long-delayed at- 
tempt to climb the highest mountain 
of all. 


lution to force a rigid U.S. stand on 
this issue showed that 

“., the Administration was not 

bound to assume a fixed position on 

Eastern Europe as it entered the 

conference” (NYT, 6/25). 

British surprise may also be related 
to the fact that the British and French 
foreign secretaries thought they had 
persuaded Dulles to drop his demand 
to put the “satellites” on the agenda. 

Washington’s “the Russians are on 
the run” line echoed the views of W. 
German Chancellor Adenauer who told 
a Washington press conference June 14 
—and presumably the Western foreign 
ministers in New York—about alleged 
Soviet weakness and said; 

“|, , that if they [the Russians] want 

peace with the world, it is in their 

own interest... to release freely the 

Eastern Zone of Germany.” 


NEW WEHRMACHT FIRST: Restora- 
tion of capitalism in E. Europe has 
been a primary objective of U.S. policy 








Justus in Minneapolis Star 
BETTER THAN TROOP MOVEMENTS 


since World War II. But even Dulles, 
does not believe that Geneva talks offer 
an opportunity to achieve this goal. 
In Washington’s policy the initiative 
must wait upon W. German rearma- 
ment:This was underscored by Walter 
Lippmann who pointed out (6/21) that 

«“_,, Adenauer does not want to nego- 

tiate the momentous issues of Ger- 

many’s eastern frontiers until there 
is a German Army, until Germany 
has become, as she will, the leading 

European member of NATO.” 

By this provocation on the eve of 
Geneva, Dulles is taking a position of 
extreme rigidity. He hopes thus to be- 
come immune to the growing pressures 
throughout the Western world for set- 
tlement, The real aim of the West at 
Geneva seems to be not “liberation of 
the satellites” but to prevent any agree- 
mnt which might lead to eventual end- 
‘ng of the “cold war.” James Reston 
NYT, 6/26) reported: 

“The Western powers are deter- 
mined that they will not enter into 
any agreement at Geneva and that 
they will merely agree there to nego- 
tiate limited qualifications of present 
policies.” 

IOW STRONG IS WEAK? This deter- 

mination extends so far that, according 
to the NYT’s London correspondent 
Middleton (6/26), they would not even 
welcome Soviet agreement to unify 
Germany unconditionally (without re- 
ference to neutrality) and in accord- 
ance with the Eden plan. The reason is, 
Middleton said, that “reunification of 
Germany would set in motion political 
pressures that the western powers 
might not be able to control.” 

U.S. insistence that the U.8.S.R. is 
acting out of weakness is based on illu- 
sions. W. European diplomats are warn- 
ing (said Middleton) that the Russians 
will not arrive at Geneva 

“. . . in the role of applicants terri- 

fied by western rearmament or awed 

by the moral grandeur of western 
leaders’ statements.” 

The U.S.S.R.’s position at four- 
yower talks has been in the making 
since ratification of the Paris agree- 
ment to rearm Germany became cer- 
‘ain. The chief steps taken have been: 

@ Winning Austria to neutrality and 
‘ementing peaceful relations with Yu- 
-oslavia. 

@ Slowing, for the time being at 
least, the Western effort to pull Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Jordan into 
its Middle East military bloc. A strong 
Soviet statement April 16 warned 
against these western maneuvers on 
Russia’s borders and offered to develop 
relations with Arab states in accord- 
ance with the five principles of co- 
existence. After this, Western pressure, 
primarily through Turkey, was some- 
what relaxed.) 

@ The May 10 disarmament pro- 
posals. 


@ Strengthening of 
with India. 


MOLOTOV’S SPEECH: The motive be- 
hind this active Soviet diplomacy was 
explained by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov at San Francisco: 

“If propaganda for a new war... 
should continue unabated in some 
countries; if the armaments race 
should become intensified ... if the 
forming of military groupings direct- 
ed against other states should con- 
tinue as heretofore, then internation- 
al tensions would increase still more. 
To continue along that path means 
to drive headlong for the third world 
war.” 

Soviet diplomacy is designed, Molo- 
tov said, to help put the world on “re- 
liable paths leading to lasting peace.” 
To this end he proposed seven steps— 
outlined earlier in the May 10 disarma- 
ment statement. On disarmament, he 
declared that it is up to the West “to 
make the next move.” U.S. sources hint 
that Washington—since it can’t afford 
to reject the new Soviet concessions 
outright—will soon present a sweeping 
new disarmament plan. But there is no 
sign of any softening in Washington’s 
refusal to bar nuclear war; and the 
Soviet disarmament proposals are be- 
ing called “completely unacceptable” 
because they do not provide for “un- 
limited inspection” of atomic installa- 
tions. 


INDIA AND U.S.S.R.: The endorse- 
ment of the Soviet proposals by Indian 
Premier Nehru, at the end of a three- 
week visit to the U.S.S.R., is a major 
development. This, along with the joint 
Soviet-Indian call for strict observance 
of the Geneva agreement on Indo China 
elections, spells “potential trouble for 
the West” (NYT, 6/26). A significant 
turn in world relations was enhanced 
by the warmth shown to Nehru by 
Soviet leaders and citizens (“I am leav- 
ing part of my heart behind,” he said 
on departure); the Soviet promise of 
technical and industrial assistance for 
India; the common stand on such key 
issues as China, Indo-China and dis- 
armament. Only five years ago India 
voted for UN intervention in the Kore- 
an War. 

As a result of these developments the 
U.S.S.R. comes to Geneva with poli- 
tical strength. So “appealing” are Soviet 
arguments “in view of the widespread 
popular yearning for peace,” said the 
NYT (6/26) that 

“|, . the Western powers must guard 

against giving color to even a Suspi- 

cion they are unwilling to negotiate.” 

However great its military strength 
re West at Geneva will not have this 


good relations 


same political strength; its present line 
seems calculated to weaken further its 
political position. In W. Europe, rati- 
fication of W. German rearmament— 
forced through parliaments by minor- 
ity votes—has intensified the conflict 
between the governments and their peo- 
ples, who want peace. In general, pro- 
Washington parties have been weak- 
ened. 


ITALY’S TROUBLES: This process is 
particularly clear in Italy. There the 
ruling Christian Democratic Party has 
been moving steadily to the right, step- 
ping up its persecution of labor, co- 
operatives, the opposition press, and 
the peace movement, A strong faction 
in the CD party wants to jettison its 
small allies (Republicans, Liberals, 
right-wing Socialists) in favor of an 
all-CD cabinet ruling with monarchist 
and fascist support. 


This group precipitated Italy’s fifth 
cabinet crisis since 1953 by forcing 
Premier Scelba to resign. The small 
left wing of the CD favors “an open- 
ing to the left,” a CD government sup- 
ported by Pietro Nenni’s left-wing So- 
cialists and dedicated to domestic 
reform and a more neutral foreign 
policy. Prof. Antonio Segni, designated 
to form a new government, is not of this 
faction but is considered a moderate. 
These are some of the problems facing 
the industrial monopolists kept in 
power by the U.S:: 


Falling living standards of the peo- 
ple; economic crisis heightened by the 
dumping of U.S. farm surpluses and 
the tightening grip of U.S. oil com- 
panies on the one hand; the growing 
militancy of the people, their mounting 
opposition to Italy’s role in NATO on 
the other. A four-month strike of Genoa 
dock workers ended in victory in mid- 
May; a nationwide agricultural strike 
took place late in May. 

It is in such sharpening struggles that 
the future of W. Europe will ultimately 
be determined—and the issue of war 
or peace, 








———_| 
“The basis of our governments be- 
ing the opinion of the people, the very 
first object should be to keep that 
right; and were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a government 
without mewspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should. not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the lat- 
ter. But I should mean that every 
man should receive those papers and 
be capable of reading them.” 
—Thomas Jefferson 











Liberation, Paris 


“So quiet and peaceful . . . Doesn’t it make you nervous?” 





may be a secondary cause of war; 


and irgo the 
“Here, I think, we find our rea 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES on 
War, Was 





Was that really you, John? 


“y= EFFORT to attain great wealth is not, in itself, apt to be a funda- 
mental cause of war. Those who are striving to this end have not yet 

the wealth and power which might permit them to exercise a decisive in- 
fluence on governmental affairs. Greed for gain and. unscrupulous measures 
may furnish the particular incident 
which we all possess and respect. To covet the wealth of others we are 
fundamental factors; for by the time they attain real influence they will 
have passed from the group of those whose primary motive is to acquire 

rimary motive is to retain. 

danger of war. It results from motives 
which we all possess and respect. To covet the wealth of others. we are 
prone to condemn; but to seek to retain our own is a homely virtue which 
we honor. Yet here, I think, we find the underlying economic cause of war; 
for we then have a group of individuals who have attained great wealth 
and power who influence, or are in a position to influence, governmental 
action, and who have become conservative and seek to 
which threatens the position which they have acquired.” 


" “Economic Motives and How They Lead 
to: War, a report of the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
ington, 1925, p. 91. 


roup of those whose p 


resist any change 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY SESSION BECAME A VAST PEACE RALLY 





The peoples of the UN serve notice on Big Four: ‘We are watching’ 


By Anna Louise Strong 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 26 
HAT BEGAN as a UN 
birthday party turned 

into a world peace rally” was 
heard more than once as the 
delegates from 60 nations each 
spoke his 20-minute piece at 
the UN’s Tenth Commemora- 
tive Session June 20-26. The 
words over-simplify but con- 
tain basic truth. Despite As- 
sembly President van Klef- 
fens’ firm channeling of all re- 
marks toward commemoration, 
away from present conflicts or 
future programs, the sessions 
far outgrew the birthday party 
originally planned. 


2 BASIC FACTS: Results in 
history will be mary. Two bulk 
largest just now: (1) the im- 
mediate result on the Big Four 
Summit Talks opening July 18 
in Geneva; (2) the long range 
result on the UN's own pres- 
tige. The session firmly en- 
circled the coming Big Four 
talks with prayers for peace 
from all nations. Therewith it 
reversed and ended for the 
time the tendency of various 
powers, especially Washington, 
to bypass the UN. 

This double importance was 
not made by official planning. 
It was made by spontanesus 
acts from the grass roots, by a 
shrewd act of the Russians and 
by co-operative acts from 
Bandoeng. Let us note these 
in turn. 


LOOK HOMEWARD: Take first 
the local pressures: the giant 
Peace Prayer by 16,000 people 
in seven religions in the vast 
Cow Palace the Sunday before 
sessions began; the circulated 
petitions that rapidly gathered 
signatures to abolish war; the 
peace float and the _ people 
wearing little doves. These did 
not directly touch the sessions 
but reminded the _ delegates 
that the same demands roll 
up in their own homelands for 





THE FESTIVAL OF FAITH ON THE EVE OF THE UN MEETING 
They prayed for peace in many tongues in San Francisco’s Cow palace 


that these demands confronted 
the UN. This world pressure 
became clear when the final 
figures showed “over 1,000 cor- 
respondents accredited from 
the press,” more than had ever 
attended a UN session before. 


MOLOTOV’S PRESENCE: The 
Russian decision to send Molo- 
tov himself with over 80 as- 
sistants clearly enhanced the 
session’s prestige and led to 
the belated decision of Dulles, 
Macmillan and Pinay to fly 
there too. It led finally to 
Dulles’ own appearance at the 
sessions where he had not been 
listed to speak. Apparently he 
decided to replace Ambassador 
Lodge as_ representing the 
U.S. after he heard Molotov’s 
speech. These facts, surround- 
ed by the demands of almost 
60 nations for disarmament 
and universal UN membership, 
irrevocably placed the coming 


work of the UN. 


THE PRESS: The American 
headlines as usual played up 
dissensions: They had ‘“Molo- 
tov attacks U.S.” when he 
gave a masterly analysis of 
the causes of world friction, 
without naming names: “war 
propaganda,” the ‘“unprece- 
dented armaments race,” the 
“stockpiling of atomic wea- 
pons,” the “large scale con- 
struction of military bases on 
foreign territories ... thou- 
sands of miles away from the 
countries constructing *hem.” 
More’ experienced observers 
noted rather that Molotov re- 
peatedly held out a welcom- 
ing hand. 


DULLES’ INSTRUCTIONS: 
Dulles was far more denuncia- 
tory. With what to me was un- 
bearable sanctimoniousness, he 
instructed the worid that “the 


ternational Communism” was 
a threat that “should end”; 
that East European nations 
are “in servitude”; that the 
“Chinese Communist regime” 
was an “aggressor”; that only 
one thing is needed for a 
peaceful world: that nations 
should obey the UN Charter 
and “refrain from the use of 
force and subversion.” I won- 
dered how many of the dele- 
gates were applying’ those 
words to the U.S. rather than 
the U.S.S.R. 

Even Dulles, however, was 
forced by the surroundings to 
declare that “the spirit gen- 
erated by this gathering of 60 
nations” should be carried into 
the Geneva conference. He 
ended with the now famous 
quotation from Eisenhower's 
opening speech at the session: 
“We shall reject no method, 
however novel, that holds out 


peace.” This seems g make it 
unanimous! 


BANDOENG INFLUENCE: A 
final factor raising the pres- 
tige of the UN was the Ban- 
doeng conference, an influence 
non-dramatic yet pervasive, 
No delegate spoke for any Ban- 
doeng program, or supported 
any “Bandoeng bloc.” But 
every nation that had been in 
Bandoeng spoke up for one or 
more of the principles adopted 
there. The admission of China 
to the UN thus gained a grow- 
ing backing. Even more 
stressed were disarmament, 
abolition of atom bombs, uni- 
versal UN membership. 


Bandoeng’s importance was 
gently dramatized by India’s 
Krishna Menon, who gave the 
session’s concluding speech. 
Throughout his talk ran the 
faith that war can and must 
be avoided, that disarmament 
may well be attained in the 
next ten years. Then, almost 
incidentally, he revealed that 
the Bandoeng Conference rep- 
resented 1.5 billion people, “al- 
most two-thirds of the human 
race,” while the UN, through 
its own acts in excluding China 
and “25 or 30 nations that ap- 
plied,” can speak for “less than 
one-half of mankind.” The 
non-Bandoeng delegates were 
probably surprised to learn 
that Bandoeng speaks for more 
than the UN. 


A NEW CALL: The Bandoeng 
Conference, however, did not 
seek to compete with the UN 
or supersede it. It merely stood 
behind the scenes, waiting, 
acknowledging the UN as the 
organ of reference and seeking 
universal membership therein. 
This support, from nations 
both included in the UN and 
excluded, did more than any 
other fact to raise aloft a new 
prestige for the UN, and a new 
call for it to take a universal 
function as the organ of world 


peace, for disarmament, and 


Big Four talks within a frame- 


worldwide conspiracy” of “in- 


any hope, however faint, for 


peace. 





WHAT WAS READ INTO THE ACT? 





Seven Smith Act victims get 2'2-5 years 
in Denver as judge sees need for review 


DENVER, COLO. 

HE seven Denver Smith Act defend- 

ants were sentenced last week to 
prison terms ranging from 214-5 years 
and fines from $1,500-$5,000. Denying 
defense motions for dismissal of the 
jury’s verdict and for a retrial Federal 
Judge Jean S. Breitenstein handed 
down these sentences: 

Arthur Bary, five years, $5,000 fine; 
Anna Correa Bary, Patricia Blau and 
Lewis Johnson, four years, $3,000; 
Harold Zeppelin and Joseph Scherer. 
three years, $2,000 (the judge said he 
took their war records into considera- 
tion); and Maia Scherer, 2% years, 
$1,500. 

Judge Breitenstein said he foun: 
“substantial” constitutional questions 
in the case which merit review by 
higher courts and allowed the defend- 
ants to continue on bail, though he in- 
creased the bond for Patricia Blau, 
Lewis Johnson and Joseph Scherer. 
Bail was posted for all but Johnson who 
is held. in the Denver County Jail whil 
the Colorado Committee To Protec’ 
Civil Liberties is seeking to raise funds 
for his release. 


SMITH vs. FIRST: Before the sen- 
tencing defense atty. William V. Hodges. 
Republican leader and dean of the 
Denver bar appealed to the judge to 
set aside the verdict. In a two-hour 
speech he said it was his “firm belief 
that the Smith Act flies directly in the 


face of the First Amendment.” 

Convictions under the Smith act 
have been upheld, Hodges said, because 
“the courts have read into the Smith 
act what isn’t there.” His argument 
was as follows: 

The abridgement of freedom of 
speech is prohibited by the First 
Amendment. Only where there is a 
danger that speech will lead to crime 
can it be prohibited under the “clear 
and present danger” doctrine. As 
Hodges put it, “there is no present 
danger unless from the speech of these 
people a crime of action may be com- 
mitted.” 


QUESTION OF DANGER: In anoth 

motion defense attorneys called on th: 
court to dismiss the verdict because 0° 
the absence of a “clear and presen’ 
danger.” A. 44-page brief documente< 
the relaxation of international tensions 
The change in atmosphere since the 
Dennis case, the defense argued, ha 

destroyed the Supreme Court’s “clea- 
and present danger” finding. 

A request for a hearing on this ques- 
tion, at which the ACLU’s Roger Bald- 
win and Prof. Fowler V. Harper of Yalc 
Law School had offered to appear, was 
denied by the court. 

A motion for 2 mistrial, based upon 
the prosecution’s inflamatory clusing 
speech to the jury, in which the de- 
fendants were called “traitors,” was 
argued by John Shafroth. 


Gold's Testimony 


(Continued from Page 1) 


other of his “phantasies”—all of which 
Gold cheerfully admitted at the Day- 
#on trial. 


Gold’s earlier testimony resulted in 
imprisonment of Brothman and his as- 
sistant, Miriam Moscowitz; led to the 
Rosenberg-Sobell convictions; and in 
directly brought about the jailing c 
Alfred Dean Slack and William Perl. 


Gold’s basic story was that he was : 
Soviet courier collecting information 





Ba . 


HARRY GOLD 
Fantasy, Inc. 


from 1936 until his arrest in 1950. 
Actually he collected industrial articles 
about well-known, non-military proc- 
esses for Amtorg, Soviet trade organi- 
zation. His story on Smilg was similar 
to that with which the FBI confronted 
Slack, a Syracuse chemist who had 
written industrial articles for Amtorg 
based on library material. Gold’s 
“revelation” of himself as a “spy” was 
in line with his concoctions of a 
mythical family, a sweetheart with one 
blue eye and one brown, a Communist 
mentor with a talking crow and a 
snake to coil around his neck. But 
.t was used to jail Slack for 15 years. 


UND OF CAREER? In the Rosenberg- 
Sobell Case, both John Wexley and 
William A. Reuben in his The Atom 
Spy Hoax have refuted Gold’s key 
story—that he visited the German- 
born British scientist Klaus Fuchs in 
New Mexico in 1945 and _ received 
atomic information from Sgt. David 
Greenglass for which he claimed he 
yaid $500. He said he identified him- 
elf by a torn half of a Jell-O box 
bel, 


Greenglass in the Rosenberg-Sobell 
‘jal backed up Gold’s story and testi- 
ed that he had received his half of 
he Jell-O box label from Julius 
"tosenberg. Discrepancies in the stories 
of this alleged encounter, as well as 
other details found by Wexley and 
Reuben to have been faked, lead to 
the conclusion that Gold’s entire story 
enmeshing the Rosenbergs was faked 
from start to finish. 


With the Dayton jury’s rejection of 
his stories about Smilg, however, 
Gold's usefulness as an FBI “atom- 
spy” witness is probably at an end. 
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Congress story 


(Continued from Page 1) 


coalition works was shown when Senate 
Democrats were substituting Eisen- 
hower’s plan for highway development 
for one of their own. Dixiecrats ob- 
jected to a provision that would have 
made the prevailing wage standards 
apply in all new construction; the “lib- 
erals” obligingly eliminated it. On the 
minimum wage bill it was the “liberal” 
Sen. Paul Douglas who led in the move 
to “compron.se” on $1 an hour as be- 
tween Eiseohouwer’s recommended 90c 
and all labor’s demand for $1.25. Last 
May a political writer for the Wash- 
ington Post commented: 

“Democratic liberals are growing a 
bit restive under the’ strange and 
wonderful robe of party harmony that 
has cloaked nearly every act of this 
Democratic Congress. ... What they 
fear from all this harmonizing is that 
it is shifting the Democratic Party 
very gradually from the liberal to the 
conservative side of the street.” 

By last week there seemed less res- 
tiveness, fewer fears; the street was all 
but crossed. The N.Y. Times (5/29) 
noted: 

“... the general amnesty which the 

Democrats have extended to Presi- 

dent Eisenhower personally from the 

very beginning of his term continues 

to be observed with only slight in- 

terruption.” 
ADA ALARMED: There have been 
many explanations of this strange 
state of affairs but the N.Y. Times 
(6/22) came up with the simplest to 
the effect that, basically, Democrats 
and Republicans think alike: 

“Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment of the present session is 
not expressed in specific legislative 
terms at all. It onsists of a general 
coalescence of policy on foreign and, 
to a lesser extent, on domestic mat- 
ters.... There certainly has been 
produced a middle-of-the-road phi- 
losophy that the Republican Presi- 
dent and the Democratic leadership 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“We hear your government just voted 
a $3.5 billion foreign aid bill.” 


in both Houses seem to agree upon.” 

The national board of Americans for 
Democratic Action found the. situation 
alarming. At a meeting earlier this 
month it charged that the Democratic 
Party “has now delivered a veto power 
into the hands of the most conservative 
elements” and said that Democratic 
Congressional leadership “has signally 
failed to take advantage of its control 
of Congress to move forward in such 
vital areas of national concern as civil 
rights, health and labor relations.” 


The official AFL publication, News- 
Reporter (6/3) warned: 


“Party harmony is slowly smother- 
ing any chance of the Democrats 
making a constructive record in the 
84th Congress. For the sake of main- 
taining a show of unity, the Demo- 
crats are pulling their punches and 
soft-pedaling most of their progres- 
sive programs. ,..It’s about time that 
the Democrats woke up to the fact 
that the only way for them to regain 
power in the nation is to do some- 
thing—not to emulate Republican do- 
nothingism.” 


BURNED OUT? But at least one Re- 





Why sign petitions? 


“Why a signature campaign?” people may ask. 

Because the deliberate and considered act of putting one’s signature to a 
text which is both clear and explicit is the active and concrete expression of 
one’s will. Because the signature means that one has understood. Because it is 
a political undertaking, a contract which begins with the physical act of writing 
one’s name and is fulfilled in work to get others to sign and to see the common 
will realized. Because a great number of signatures in opposition to the forces 
of destruction necessarily leads political forces and organizations of all kinds 
to take a stand, for they cannot run the risk of becoming isolated from the 
hundreds of millions of men and women who, by the pledge they have given, 
are defending their own and their children’s lives, and the lives of their fellow 


men. ... 


If each signature is to be a solemn contract pledging the writer to win his 
neighbor to sign too and make their common will prevail, it will be necesary 
to explain, to persuade, to convince on a gigantic scale. And if the number of 
signatures is to compel the retreat of those who do not hesitate to prepare for 
@ war waged with hydrogen bombs, every man and woman must be given the 
possibility of playing a direct and conscious part in this decisive struggle. 





—World Council of Peace Bulletin 





publican was suspicious, Sen. Norris 
Cotton (N.H.) reported to his constitu- 
ents that in the Senate “everybody 
seems filled with sweet reasonableness. 
The voice of the filibuster is heard no 
more in the land. Debate is limited 
without a whisper of dissent. The fire- 
brands . .. seem to have burned to 
embers, for the Morses and the Humph- 
reys, who were often objecting, are 
strangely docile.” But he didn’t believe 
it: 

“They are keeping a few little 
bombshells like farm price supports 
and Taft-Hartley revision carefully 
up their sleeves so they can explode 
them next year just before election. 
Don’t be fooled by all this talk about 
the Democrats supporting the Presi- 
dent’s program. There is something 
phony about both the mild weather 
and the Congressional calm. They are 
too good to last.” 


But to another observer, author and 
historian Gerald W. Johnson, it could 
conceivably last indefinitely because 
under the present set-up Democratic 
Congressional leaders “never had it so 
good”: 


“To expect them to upset this bliss- 
ful arrangement by pressing indeli- 
cate questions about Dixon-Yates, or 


the numbers game, or the power 
grabs in the West, or the looting of 
the forest and mineral reserves, is to 
demand too much of human nature.” 


Unfortunately, there was nothing in 
sight at the moment that could break 
up the Washington idyll of liberal 
Democrats scratching Dixiecrat backs 
and both scratching Republican backs. 
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“NEGROES IMPATIENT" 


NAACP convention 


rejects gradualism’ 
in fight for rights 


ELEGATES to the 46th annual con- 
vention of the Natl. Association 
for Advancement of Colored People in 
Atlantic Ctiy June 21-26 denounced 
“all efforts to force withdrawal of or 
to circumvent” the _  anti-jimcrow 
amendment to the Armed Services 
Reserve Training bill introduced by 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.). 
A unanimously adopted resolution 
named President Eisenhower and Rep. 
Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) as among those 
trying to sidetrack the amendment; 
urged Powell to “stand firm.” 
Another resolution endorsed inclu- 
sion of anti-jimcrow clauses in “all 
bills affecting the rights of minority 
groups,” specifically, publicly aided 
housing and federal grants of aid to 
states, cities and corporations for edu- 
cational institutions. 


ROCK THE BOAT: President Eisen- 
hower wired the convention to “dis- 
play both wisdom and patience as it 
continues to bear its share of re- 
sponsibility for the betterment of our 
country as a whole.” But NAACP spe- 
cial counsel Thurgood Marshall re- 
jected advice “urging us to be patient, 
not to rock the boat, not to push ahead 
too rapidly.’ He said that when it 





comes to discrimination 


“|. Negroes are impatient. They are 
insistent. They are determined to get 
their rights as rapidly as possible. In 
this way they are no different from 





Arkansas State Press 
“It has made him concerned with 
world opinion.” 


any other Americans as far back as 
the framers of our Declaration , of 
Independence. [Only the Negro is 
asked] over and over again to forget 
that he is a citizen; to forget that he 
has rights as a citizen and to delay 
in asking enforcement of his consti- 
tutionally protected rights.” 

The convention adopted resolutions: 

@ Saluting the United Nations “on 
its 10th anniversary for a decade of 
progress in welding the nations 
into one form designed to eradicate 
the evils of war”; 

® Calling for registration of 3,000,000 
Negro voters in the South to hasten 
the school desegregation program; 

@ Commending the anti-colonial 
Asian-African conference program; 

@® Urging adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment for direct election 
of U.S. President and Vice President 
by popular vote; 

@ Endorsing democratic trade union- 
ism, the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, $1.25 hourly minimum wage, 
and “more apprenticeships and other 
training opportunities for young Ne- 
gro workers without segregation or 
discrimination.” 


READY IN THE FALL: The conven- 
tion urged all Southern NAACP 
branches “to work throughout the 
Summer and in the early fall to see 
that as many school boards as possible 
are petitioned to desegregate their 
schools beginning this September.” 
Delegates pledged “to continue to work 
with every school board that is willing 





2,000 DELEGATES FROM 90 COUNTRIES 





Special to the Guardian 


Helsinki: World Peace Assembly 


HELSINKI 
N THE “GREAT HALL” built by this 
city for the 1952 Olympics, 2,000 dele- 
gates and observers from 90 countries 
came together on June 22 in a week- 
long World Peace Assembly. In welcom- 
ing the group Vaino Meltti, governor 
of Uusima Province (which includes 
Helsinki) said the delegates represented 
“more nations and wider sections of 
the population” than any previous con- 
ference. 


(The Finnish government was offi- 
cially represented at the Assembly by 
Mme. Tyyne Leivo-Larsson, asst. min- 
ister of social affairs. Finland’s Premier 
Urho Kekkonen reportedly granted an 
official reception to two delegates of 
cabinet rank, East Germany’s Premier 
Otto Nuschke and China’s Vice Premier 
Kuo Mo-jo.) 


PUBLIC BE HEARD: Opening the 
meeting, French atomic scientist Fred- 
eric Joliot Curie, president of the World 
Peace Council, urged a ban on the 
manufacture of atomic weapons and 
disarmament as the first step toward 
peace. Citing the coming four-power 
talks, Curie said: 


“Public opinion, a very great force, 
is making itself felt more every day. 

. Public opinion has too long been 
looked on as a factor of importance, 
but a passive one; opinion was ‘soft- 
ened’ .to accept decisions taken with- 
out consulting it, Today public opin- 
ion has become an active force which 
makes its presence felt even as these 
decisions are being worked out. This 
is recognized by all governments. 

“In my opinion, negotiations should 
start from a situation which should 
not be made more tense by any pre- 
liminary maneuvers, pressure or 
threats, and should, by mutual con- 
cessions, seek solutions which are 
acceptable to all parties concerned. 
... If public opinion is well-informed, 
if it distinguishes correctly between 
the search for mutual concessions in 
the interest of all parties and capitu- 
lation imposed by threats, and if it 
makes itself heard it will have cre- 
ated the conditions for success.” 


RUSSELL ON H-BOMB: Bertrand Rus- 
sell sent a speech to be read in his 
absence, In it the British philosopher 
said: 

“I do not think ... that there is 
the slightest chance of H-bombs not 
being used in a world war. It follows 
that we must prevent large-scale wars 
or perish. To make the governments 
of the world admit this is a neces- 
sary step on the road to peace... 
The abolition of the H-bomb, which 
is a thing that we must all desire, 
can only come profitably after both 
sides have come together in a sincere 
attempt to put an end to the hostile 





FREDERIC JOLIOT-CURIE IN HIS LABORATORY 
If the people are heard, there will be success 


relations between the two blocs. ,.. 
In a war using the H-bomb there can 
be no victory, . . . We can live to- 
gether or die together. I am firmly 
persuaded that if those of us who 
realize this devote ourselves with 
sufficient energy to the task, we can 
make the world realize it. Communist 
and anti-Communist alike prefer life 
to death, and if the issue is clearly 
presented to them, they will choose 
the measures which are necessary for 
preserving life.” 


Lord Russell urged a statement by “a 
small group of men of the highest 
scientific eminence” on the effects to 
be expected by nuclear war. This, he 
said might be presented to the world 
by the Indian government. 


CHINA IS WILLING: Urging adher- 
ence to the. five Bandoeng principles 
as a basis for talks, Kuo Mo-jo said: 


“As there is no war between U.S. 
and China over Formosa, no question 
of a cease fire can arise, but the gov- 
ernment of China is willing to enter 
negotiations.” 

D.N. Pritt, British lawyer and chair- 
man of the Intl. Comm. of Democratic 
Lawyers, said: 


“Efforts [by mternational lawyers] in 
the past to make war more humane 
by outlawing certain weapons have 
now moved to the work of outlawing 
wars. As the atom weapon is not a 
legitimate weapon in the eyes of in- 
ternational law, policy decisions to 
equip forces with nuclear weapons 
may result in a crime against peace 
under the Nurnberg Charter.” 


THE DIRTY WORD: At the two-day 
plenary session Rev. D. C. Candy, ob- 


server from the Church Peace Mission 
of Toronto, characterized his organiza- 
tion as “neither pacifist nor leftist,” 
then took up the charges of “commu- 
nist domination” of the World Peace 
Council: 


“In my own country peace has be- 
come a dirty word. Although it is 
inherent in the Christian faith it is 
most difficult to use it in any crea- 
tive way without becoming suspect. 
Unless you throw in a few atom 
bombs and a stout defense system 
into the same sentence you are a 
dangerous and idealistic radical... . 
People everywhere really want peace 
... we must eliminate the fear and 
suspicion which is the trouble... and 
build mutual understanding that is 
the basis of lasting peace.” 
Observers included several clergymen 

from various faiths in U.S. and Cana- 
da, representatives from Fellowship of 
Reconciliation groups in Europe and 
the Women’s Intl. League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

The assembly received messages of 
encouragement from Queen Elizabeth 
of Belgium, former President Lazaro 
Cardenas of Mexico and former Premier 
Edouard Herriot of France, who was 
voted honorary chairman. Mme. Ra- 
meshwari Nehru, adviser to the govern- 
ment of India, in her message urged: 

“... @ clear and united demand for 
a ban on atomic weapons and the 
removal of troops stationed in for- 
eign countries. The underdevelop- 
ment of the country is not to be 
considered as an excuse for a foreign 
country to occupy it. Military blocs 
may he created to. preserve peace but 
they lead to war.’ 





to comply with the law of the land.” 

Northern branches were directed to 
“pursue with equal vigor” the end of 
jimcrow and sub-standard education 
for Negroes in their own communities. 

Baltimore Afro-American publisher 
Carl Murphy was awarded the 40th 
Spingarn Medal for 37 years of service 
as “an uncompromising advocate of 
freedom and equality.” Earlier recipi- 
ents have included biologist Dr. Ernest 
E. Just, Federal Judge William H. Has- 
tie, singers Marian Anderson and Paul 
Robeson, and UN Under-Secy.-Genl. 
Ralph Bunche. 

The 788 delegates from 240 local 
NAACP units in 38 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia voted to set up a 
Walter White Memorial Fund of $1 
contribution from each of the 250,000 
members. Mr. White, late executive 
secretary, died March 21. 

A AT TIE LOL ESTT IE  BE ET EE 

“No matter whose the lips that 
would speak, they must be free and 





_ ungagged. The community which does 


not protect its humblest and most 
hated member in the free utterance 
of his opinions, no matter how false or 
hateful, ig only a gang of thieves.” 
—Wendell Phillips 


23 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Foreign Born group 


before the SACB 


Special to the GUARDIAN 


EARINGS began June 21 before the 

Subversive Activities Control Board 
in Washington against the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born as a Communist-controlled or- 
ganization under the McCarran Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950. The constitu- 
tionality of the law is now before the 
Supreme Court in a proceeding initi- 
ated by the late Vito Marcantonio for 
the Communist Party. The ACPFB has. 
been in existence 23 years and its work 
has been acknowledged by many prom- 
inent Americans, including Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dwight Eisenhower, Fiorello 
La Guardia, Thomas E. Dewey, Albert 
Einstein, Cordell Hull, Frank Murphy 
and Francis Biddle when he was attor- 
ney-general. 


ILLEGAL AND INHUMAN: Abner 
Green, ACPFB executive secretary, 
charged that Atty. Gen. Brownell “seeks 





to eliminate the American Committee 
because it has fought consistently to 
repeal the Walter-McCarran Law; and 

. because we have time and’ again 
succeeded in exposing the illegal and 
inhuman practices of the Justice De- 
partment in its treatment of foreign- 
born Americans.” 

Of three government witnesses heard 
last week, all familiar informers, one 
has been getting $100-$125 a month 
from the FBI since Dec. 1954, when he 
appeared as a witness against the Civil 
Rights Congress. Hearings will continue 
through July 8 and then recess until 
after Labor Day. 





Biter bitten 


RED A. JONES, a Florida State 

investigator in last year’s attack 
on Miami progressives, was fined 
$100 in Daytona for intimidating a 
witness in an automobile-insurance 
civil suit. Also fined were two attor- 
neys and a former FBI agent who, 
with Jones, took a witness to the 
State Attorney’s office and threat- 
ened him with jail for perjury un- 
less he testified as they directed. 
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WHAT RESERVE BILL DOES 





Anti-jimcrow amendment 


delays action 


HOUSE Armed Services subcommit- 

tee June 22 rewrote a compromise 
amendment which committee chairman 
Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) had ptt into Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s National Military 
Reserve Plan and restored most of the 
original measure. Vinson’s compromise 
had attempted to get around an amend- 
ment by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.) forbidding assignment of re- 
servists to jimcrow National Guard 
units, and had also dropped the uni- 
versal military training aspects. 

The rewritten measure would create 
@ military reserve of 2,900,000 as origin- 
ally proposed by the Administration last 
December (GUARDIAN, 12/27/54), Pop- 
ular protest has thus far held it up. 


WHAT IT DOES: The bill now pro- 
vides that: 

e@ Every man drafted since July, 1953, 
must serve two years on active duty 
and three in a so-called ready reserve. 

@ “Ready reservists” must attend 48 
drill periods and a 17-day period of 
training yearly, with a choice of corres- 
pondence courses instead of drills. 

@ A 45-day recall to active duty—or 
court martial—would await any man 
who failed to keep up reserve training. 

@ The President now is empowered 
to call into action only the number of 
men Congress specifies; under the cur- 
rent plan he could summon 1,000,000 


on UMT 





Interlandi in Des Moines Register 

“There’s been so many conflicting ré- 

ports on whether Russia has a bigger 

air force than we do, he’s decided to 
keep track for the government.” 


“ready reservists” without Congression- 
al approval. 


THE BACK DOOR: The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee late in April, sensing 
trouble with the UMT bill, approved a 
substitute which omitted the com- 
pulsory 6-month training program. 
Though Defense Secy. Wilson had in- 
sisted on it, he now conceded that this 
feature was not essential. Opponents 
of any type of UMT saw his concession 


as just a trick by which to slip the 
whole program over, for the substitute 
provided that after a youth had trained 
six months, he must drill 48 times a 
year, in addition to giving two weeks’ 
active service. 


Failure to do either would bring pun- 
ishment of an enforced 2-year army 
enlistment. Or, as House Armed Servi- 
ices Committee member Dewey Short 
(R-Mo.) declared—having once said he 
had an “open mind” on it—youngsters 
would be tempted to volunteer for six 
months in order to escape a 2-year 
draft; but, once in, they would be 
“hooked ... for eight long years.” 


BY ANY OTHER NAME: Pennsylvania’s 
Council of United Christian Youth 
“vigorously” opposed the substitute as 
UMT in another “form or guise.” CIO 
Rubber Workers Union president L. C. 
Buckmaster urged all House members 
to vote against the bill, because 


“| . even with this revision, there 
is still provision for the simultaneous 
operation of the Selective Service 
system and a voluntary 6-month 
trainee system [which would] not 
only sacrifice the selectiveness of 
selective service and the soundness 
of our armed forces, but .. . perrnit 
the advocates of universal] military 
training to initiate first on a volun- 
tary basis for a limited number of 
people a program that could eventu- 
ally become a_ universal military 
training program.” 


THE BASIC ISSUE: As Rep. Short now 
phrased it, the bill was a move to “get 
a foot in the door” for UMT; was part 
of “a persistent, pugnacious, relentless, 
costly campaign to cram down the 
throats of the American people univer- 
sal military training or peacetime con- 

















cone 5-24 


Drawing by Franklin Folsan 

“Now, remember, in case of a sneak 

attack on the United States you’re all 
to phone Mrs. McCreery.” 


scription.” 

The current version of the measure 
seemingly gets around the jimcrow 
issue by deleting any reference to as- 
signment of reservists to segregated 
National Guard units. The fight once 
more is on the basic issue of traditional 
American abhorrence of universal con- 
scription in peacetime. 

Sate aaa 

“Free speech is to a great people 
what winds are to oceans and malarial 
regions, which waft away the elements 
of disease, and bring new elements of 
health. Where free speech is stopped, 
miasma is bred, and death comes fast.” 
—Henry War Beecher 
LOO AIG LAOREET mE 
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PERON STILL CLINGS TO HIS RULE 





Revolt makes Army boss of Argentina 


Feil DOMINGO PERON still held his 
office in the bomb-shattered Presi- 
dential palace (the Pink House) of 
Buenos Aires but few doubted that the 
coup that wracked Argentina had 
wrought far-reaching changes. 

Officially, Gen. Franklin Lucero, com- 
mander of the “Forces of Repression,” 
had returned command of the armed 
services to President Peron. Most of 
the troops had withdrawn to their bar- 
racks and their places were taken by 
the heavily-armed National Police. The 
government insisted that the fleet was 
safe at its bases. 


PEACE WITH THE POPE? But Argen- 
tina still lay gripped in a state of siege 
and in vast uncertainty. Uruguayan 
sources reported at least nine Argentine 
warships still at sea pending negotia- 
tions with the Army. The cabinet had 
resigned, ostensibly to give Peron a free 
hand in reorganizing the government. 
The amnesty for political prisoners was 
taking a queer turn. Daily scores of 





Lancaster in Daily Express, London 

“It would seem, Lady Sealyham, that 

General Peron is not the only one who 

has still to learn that it seldom pays 
to fall foul of the Church!” 


Catholic church Officials, jailed during 
the last six months, were being re- 
leased. Radical Party members were 
being freed under pressure. (Five pro- 
vincial senators and one deputy had 
to stage a sit-down in the Senate Build- 
ing of the City of Eva Peron before 24 
of their fellow legislators were let go.) 
The trade unionists and students ar- 
rested during the 1954 strikes were still 
in jail. 


The policy toward the Church had 
gone completely into reverse. Though 
plans for a constitutional convention 
to write in the separation of church 
and state were still technically in the 
works there was little mention of it in 
the press and instead there were rumors 
of a new concordat with the Holy See. 
The cabinet resignations, according to 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune’s Marguerite 
Higgins 

“ . . were widely interpreted as in- 

tended to offer the opportunity for a 

reshuffling of the administration in a 

manner that would placate the army 

and the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Foreign Minister Jeronimo Remorino 
was reported in negotiations to recon- 
cile the Peron regime with the Vatican 
and probably to lift the excommunica- 
tion decree. 


THE BIG SHIFT: These were surface 
shifts. What seemed more basic was the 
exclusion from the power plays of the 
trade unionists. Hugo De Pietro, ast. 
secy. of the General Conf. of Labor, told 
newsmen that only the personal inter- 
vention of Peron (he had gone down 
to Confederation headquarters) had 
kept the workers off the streets. De 
Pietro said the workers could still be 
rallied on an hour’s notice-if Peron 
gave the word. 


The question was why was the word 
not given. The N.Y. Times’ Edward A. 
Morrow, who shortly after the coup had 
reported Peron’s replacement by a mili- 
tary junta, said (6/23): 

“Now it is believed General Peron 
may be just as solidly entrenched as 
ever, though depending more on the 
army and less on the unions.” 

If that is so the coup went far deeper 
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Drawing by Escaro, Paris 
IN FRANCO SPAIN 
“Everyone knows how much I want to 
keep freedom secure.” 


than shifts in church policy or a jug- 
gling of the cabinet. A Peron dependent 
on the Army is not the same as the 


Peron dependent on the workers of 
Argentina. Peron, who in recent years 
has had to make concessions to trade 
unions? demands, may now make his 
concessions in another direction. As a 
result Argentine workers may seek 
solutions outside Peronism. In any case 
the old Peron riding on the strength of 
the organized workers of Argentina, 
playing a cagey game, semi-indepen- 
dent of pressure from foreign interests, 
seems to be through. 


WALL STREET’S BOY: Washington 
circles looked kindlier on Peron than 
they had a few weeks earlier. The Wall 
St. Journal (6/27) said: 


“Whatever else U.S. officials may 
think ‘about the Argentine strong 
man, they rate him a powerful ad- 
vocate of bigger U.S. investments in 
Argentina and of more U.S.-Argen- 
tine trade. Scanning the political 
scene in the turbulent South Ameri- 
can republic, they’ve spotted no chal- 
lengers in the power struggle who 
would be likely to match Mr. Peron 
on this score.” 

A State Dept. aide told the WSJ: 


“On the biggest issue in the world 
today, the Communist issue, Peron 
has been on our side, and we have 
to take that into consideration.” 





JUSTICE DEPT. IS "HOSTILE" 





Ingram delegation gets runa round 


LVE NEGRO and 11 white mem- 
bers of the Provisional Committee 
to Free the Ingrams were given the 
Washington runaround June 24 when. 
they visited the Civil Rights Division 
of the Justice Department and the 
office of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram’s Sen- 
ator, Walter George of Georgia. Mrs. 
Ingram and her sons Wallace, 16, and 
Sammie, 14, will be legally eligible for 
parole from Georgia State Prison in 
August, but the Committee says they 
will be released only if the authorities 
hear from the people. 


The 40-year-old Negro mother and 
her boys were originally sentenced to 
die for the killing on Nov, 4, 1947, of a 
white man who had attempted to rape 
Mrs. Ingram. 

The delegation was led by Mrs. Amy 
Hunt of Philadelphia, Mrs. Ingram’s 
mother. She was accompanied by the 


Rev. William Philpotts who was elected 
by 300 members of Philadelphia’s Min- 
isterial Baptist Conference. Mrs. Maude 
White Katz, 750 Riverside Dr., N. Y.C., 
is executive secretary of the Committee. 


RED FACES: Justice Dept. civil rights 
chief Arthur Caldwell, Mrs. Katz told 
the GUARDIAN, “was hostile.” Sen. 
George’s office staff had never heard 
of the Ingram case and doubted that 
he had, Faces reddened when the 
visitors remarked that delegates to the 
Asian-African Conference in Indonesia 
not only had heard about the case but 
had asked about it. A White House 
attendant told Mrs. Hunt that the 
President had no constitutional or legal 
authority to intervene. 


The Committee is continuing efforts 
to mobilize public support of demands 
that the Ingrams be paroled when they 
become eligible. 
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The Belfrage case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


career as lawyer, educator and writer 
and served the government in several 
capacities during the administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Since 1929 
he was professor of economics at Rol- 
lins College, Fla., but some years ago 
came out of what he called semi- 
retirement to take an active part in 
the defense of civil liberties. 


Shaughnessy readily conceded that 
Belfrage has no criminal record and 
is under no charges, but he insisted 
that under the Walter-McCarran Act 
it is within his discretion to hold de- 
tainees in prison. Actually the law em- 
powers immigration authorities to de- 
tain person under deportation orders 
in “appropriate places” (as the N.Y. 
Times pointed out), but not in jails. 


A “HIGH IQ”: Shaughnessy said he 
deemed a federal prison appropriate 
for Belfrage because he is an “agitator” 
and therefore, by implication, danger- 
ous. He argued that Belfrage is a man 
of exceptional intelligence with a 
“high IQ” and suggested that he would 
be a bad influence upon the “guileless” 
and “half-literate” deportees held un- 
der minimum restrictions in the Im- 
migration Service’s own Detention 
Center. 

During the interview two men, un- 
identified, took full notes of everything 
said. 

Meanwhile Belfrage is treated as 
though he were convicted of a crime 
and has no more than a convict’s 
privileges. His visitors are still rigidly 
restricted to his wife, his lawyers and 
his co-editor James Aronson. He can 
receive Only those periodicals and pub- 
lications that appear on a_ federal 





WRITE TODAY 


Action gets results, as the editorials 
on the Belfrage Case in the N.Y. 
Times and St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
testify. And newspapers DO print let- 
ters to the editor. So send the facts on 
the Belfrage Case to your local paper 
and ask them to comment editorially. 

And write to Attorney General 
Brownell, Justice Dept., Washington, 
D.C., protesting the denial of bail 
to Belfrage. 





prison “approved list,’ which doesn’t 
include the GUARDIAN. His mail, in- 
coming and outgoing, is as limited as 
his visitors. 


LETTER TO EDITOR: Although both 
the Times and the Post-Dispatch have 
criticized the treatment of Belfrage, 
neither commented on the case as an 
attack on the freedom of the: press. 
No other paper of stature has yet 
raised its editorial voice, but around 
the country last week letters from 
GUARDIAN supporters were beginning 
to appear in the “voice of the people” 
columns. 

The District Court of Appeals, which 
is not only reviewing the deportation 
order but is considering Belfrage’s re- 
quest for bail pending a final decision, 
is now in summer recess. But the 
judges who heard Belfrage’s lawyers 
indicated that, in their minds, this 
was not a case to lapse until the Fall 
term. A ruling on the bail issue, for 
or against, is still expected. 


Bring articles like this into the home of more 
people. Only $3 for 52 fact-filled issues. 
Sign up a friend today. 
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“QUIMBLY, WE ARE GROUNDING YOU...” 
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U.S. vs. UMT 


“We are utter fools if we think we will ever get a real farm program or 
adequate steps to halt unemployment as long as military spending takes most 
of our tax money and as long as military men determine government policies. 
War might be good for the millionaires and for General Motors; but it has never 
benefited the common people who pay the taxes and give their sons. Now with 
hydrogen bombs, another war would be mass suicide. It is time we demand new 
attempts at world disarmament within the United Nations. And first of all, we 
must defeat the sugar-coated UMT bill now in this session of Congress.” 
—Farmer-Labor Fedn., 9th Congressional Dist., Minnesota, 
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NEW YORK 


CALENDAR 


CLUB CINEMA, 430 6th Av. July 4: 
“KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY.” 


that 





your 





NORMA CATERERS. 
special 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. 


ES 3-9499. 


Now booking 


Listings in 
in temple, 


occasion 





Nelson Eddy and Charles Coburn 
in a delightful tale of old Peter 
Stuyvesant and New Amsterdam. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. 


copy. 
Hi-Fi in- 


Classified section are available at 


Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 


Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 


ROOM FOR RENT—FURNISHED 
Calendar and 





NEAR RIVERSIDE DRIVE, Private 














. : ‘e acc., theft, etc. imsurance placed. room off foyer. Phone (after 6 p.m.) 
Phone now and plan 40c a line (five words): minimum RENE M. SCHENKER weekdays: AD 4-5229. 
cocktail or dinner parties. charge $2 per insertion. 420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837. en - 
Hor d'Ouevres at all times. Tel.: APARTMENT EXCHANGE 








Showings: Sat. only from 9:00 p.m, 
Members, $1; non-members, $1.25. 
Next week: “A HUNDRED MEN 
AND A GIRL.” 





NEW. YORE 














MERCHANDISE 


stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d OR 4-6123. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 











CLEARANCE SALE 1955 TV's 
All fioor models at cost or below. 
Starting at $110. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 4th Av. (bet. 13-14 Sts.) 





GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking or 
2 tokens. 

COMBINATION storm-screen. win- 
dows, VENETIAN BLINDS,  tzxble 
pads, radiator enclosures, MIR- 
RORS, GLASS TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bklyn. GL 2-3024 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 








HI - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
ice. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
8d Av.. New York 3 GR 3-7686. 


POTTERY 

OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best 
sources, % to % off list price. 
Also wrought iron, crystal, etc. 

108 7th Av So. WA 9-2666. 

Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 








SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. ¢. 
DAY-NITE SERVICE 








WA 3-1370 

RADIO - TV KEPAIR specialist. 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 


VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


PLUMBI?R 

Wanted @ ELECTRICIAN, 
®@ WATCH REPAIR 

RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 
GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 
with calls for these services. Me you 
fit any of the above descriptions, 
an ad in the classified section -will 

bring gratifying results. 

















Nothing like BROADWAY CAR- 
PET’S thorough cleaning and safe 
Summer storage for your rugs, $7.95 
for 9x12 domestic. Call WAsh. 
Htc, 7-4888. 30 years cleaning rugs 
for discriminating New Yorkers! 
1968 Amsterdam Av. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 











41 NATIONS 
Fesrivat 
ayo FiGuiC 


FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
DANCING ¢ GAMES 


Sun., July 10 


NATIONAL HALL and PARK 
65-13 38th Av., Woodside, L.I. 


By Subway: 
IRT: Flushing train to 69th St. 
(Fisk Av.) Stat. Walk north % 
block to 38th Av. 
BMT: Astoria train to Queens- 
boro Plaza. Change to IRT 
Flushing, then same as above. 
IND: GG train to 65th St. Walk 
south 2 blocks to 38th Av. 
Tickets available at: N. Y¥Y.Comm, 
for Protection of Foreign Born, 
23 W. 26 St., N.Y. 10 MU 4-3457 
Admission: $1. (tax ine.) 
Children Free 











Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 6§-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
32 Union Square AL 5-8160 


SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. Occasional 
long distance jobs accepted. Tel. 
UN 4-7707. 











GO ll NN eer 
799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 


MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 


Mimeograph e@ Offset e@ Printing 
Addressing @ Complete mailing 
Wedding. birth and social an- 
nouncements -—S.A. Jaffe, Prop. 


RRS AE ne ART 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


13 EB 7th 8t. GR 7.2457 








MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 
sorts to 50 mi. N.Y.C, Call: Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
mahogany. 
and 

home, 





We make it 
Refinishing, repairing 
polishing furniture in your 

Estimates free. IN 9-6827, 


Time to STORAGE Your Furs, 
Coats and Stoles of every descrip- 
tion at money saving prices. Ex- 
pert REMODELING and Repatring. 
Also converting old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 Seventh Av. OR 5-7773 








SUB-LEASEE WANTED 


TO OCCUPY PORTION OF STORE 
(finished basement also available); 
in Wanamaker area on B'way. Long 
established fabric business with 
large following of upper-income 
clientele needs allied line of trim- 
mings, lingerie, or will consider 
proposition by upholsterer or in- 
terior decorator. Area rapidly be- 
coming tremendous shopping center 
with new apartment houses and 
stores continuously going up. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Write Box T, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 


WANTED—APARTMENT 











HAVE NO GIMMICK: But two ma- 
ture NEGRO MEN NEED» share- 
able apartment. 4 rooms to $85 
downtown or small apartment for 
one. WO 2-7669, evenings. 











near 3rd Av. 


Give an introductory 
sub to the Guardian. 





e NOW SHOWING e 


“THE DRAGONFLY" 


A new musical in Sovcolor 
plus Anton Chekhov's “LADIES” 
STANLEY 7 Av., 42 & 41 Sts. 


G2 phrylilis 


handwrought sterling jewelry 
175 west 4 st., nyc 
noon to 7. closed mon. or 5-8287 

















CUSTOM BUILT ——— 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations ae vy PLE to share 
. +f: : for home, office, most reasonable. righton Beach walk-up apt. 3-4 
Address: Classified, National STEIN INTERIORS days a week for same privilege in 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 Manhattan. Box M, 17 Murray St., 


New York City 7. 





LODGE THEATER 


Crystal Lake 
play repertory 


RYSTAL LAKE LODGE in 

the Adirondacks has an- 
nounced an: innovation in re- 
sort entertainment. It will 
present a season of repertory 
theater under the directorship 
of Howard DaSilva. A. com- 
pany of 15 actors will offer six 
plays in a rotating repertory 
which will allow a two-week 
guest to see four productions 
during his stay. 


The plays are: The Prodigi- 
ous Snob by Moliere, The Sil- 
ver Tassie by O’Casey, The 
Cherry Orchard by Chekhov, 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle by 
Berthold Brecht, The World of 
Sholem Aleichem dramatized 
by Arnold Perl, and a double 
bill consisting of Christopher 
Fry's A Phoenix Too Frequent, 
and Gogol’s The Gamblers. 


The company includes Mor- 
ris Carnovsky, Phoebe Brand, 
Mervin Williams, Lola D’An- 
nunzio, Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee, 
Marjorie Nelson, Bernard 
Kates, Martin Waldron, Dorian 
Schafer, Bill Schipp, Ed Roney 
and Alan Arkin. 

DaSilva will direct all the 
plays except the Gogol play, 
which will be directed by Eric 
Bentley from his own adapta- 
tion. The sets. and costumes 
have been designed by Paul 
Sylbert. Original music has 
been composed by Robert De 
Cormier, and the choreography 
was created by Bonnie Bird. 
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ie A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
es 





GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 








EXTRA ICE CUBES 
IN HALF THE TIME 








More than 


seventy-five 56” 
cubes can be frozen in half 


the time of ordinary-sized 
ice cubes. 
The unbreakable polyethylene 
trays (5,” deep, 10” long, 4 
wide) can be emptied with a 
simple twist. Three or four 
trays now fit where only one 
did before. 
Prepaid 


TWO for $1.00 





STILL AVAILABLE! 


Stainless Steel 
Tableware 


Crafted in Japan of Scan- 
dinavian contours, this 
tableware is the best buy 
on the market. Comparable 
models sell for two and 
three times our price. Fully 
guaranteed. 

24 pe. Service for Six (6 ea. 
of tea spoon, soup spoon, 
dinner knife, dinner fork). 
ppd. $12.95 


32 pe. Service for Eight 
(8 ea. of above) 
ppd. $16.95 





=| used and appreciated. 











SRS CSREES EERE CO 


Fast Color COTTON KERCHIEFS 


From 
Czechoslovakia 





Beautiful scarfs in 
choice of paisley 
or polka dot 





prints on white, 
blue, red, maize 
or black  back- 
grounds. GUAR- 
ANTEED WASH- 
ABLE, In ordering 
be sure to indi- 


cate type of print 
and background 
color, 


2 for $1.25 
: ppd. 
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| GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 
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Amount 




















(N. Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 





Name 


Address CROSSES TEESE EEE HE EH HH SETHE HEHEHE HEE EEE E SOS 


GUE. ccccccocvescccccccscccceess SOMO: sided Btate...cccccce 
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| CLEARANCE SALE 


| Flintwood California Servingware 


=| & Winner, Good Design Award of the 
: N.Y. Museum of Modern Art 


* Made of wood fibre and resin 


4| Here is a wonderful gift for a host or hostess. A new kind 
¥ of woodenware ... colorful, durable and smartly styled. 
4) Best of all, the process of combining wood fibre and resin 
s] eliminates many of the shortcomings of wood pieces. 
3| This set is break-resistant (it takes a really powerful smash — 
i to hurt it). It is unaffected by food acids or alcohol so you 
s} can use any kind of salad dressing without fear. The colors 
2/ cannot wear off or chip away because they are an integral 
4) part of the material itself. As a gift this set will be well 


z| Comes in Avocado Green, Curry Yellow or Rust (specify 2nd 
s| color choice). Set consists of: 11” Salad Bowl; 15” Round 
} Chop Plate; 4 614” small bowls; a Serving Fork and Spoon. 
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Reg. $8.95 
NOW $6.95 ppd. 
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Hand Woven 
Modern Abaca 
| Table Mats 


yon 














A beautiful addition for 
your home—ideal as hostess 
gift. The sheer, silky Abaca 
fiber is hand woven into a 
modern, attractive table 
mat. Designs in red, green 
or brown on natural back- 
ground. 


Set of 6....$4.95 ppd 


Individual Mats. . .85c ea. 














FREE GIFT SERVICE 


Guardian Buying Service will gift- 
ship and enclose a gift card to 
anyone you name in the U.S. at 


NO EXTRA CHARGE, 











SPECTATOR.4 
Press headquarters: UN» 


By Anna Louise Strong 
Special to the Guardian 

SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 24 
LL THROUGH the week the United Nations Tenth Anniver- 
sary Session remains the focus of city and world attention. 
All through the week the weather is cool but sunny and winds 
blow in from the sea. Every dawn finds men and women wait- 
ing in line for hours for tickets. Every hour hears the type- 
writers pound in the basement Press Room, flashing the news 

in minutes around the world. 


The action centers in the Civic Center, the Opera House and 
the War Memorial Bldg. It radiates out to the city’s Press Club 
and Commonwealth Club and the many hotels in which are held 
the banquets, and farther out to the private mansion in Hills- 
borough, where the Russians rented headquarters and where 
new groups of delegates go daily to dine. 


THE PRESS ROOM: Nine hundred newsmen are registered at 
the UN press headquarters, representing all major press services 
of man. Many of them have flown in from New York, where 
they are attached to UN headquarters. But Genevieve Tabouis 
flew from Paris; Tass has three correspondents; Tanjug of 
Yugoslavia two. 


A vast basement room of the War Memorial Bldg. is reserved 
for us, with scores of tables and typewriter stands where 100 
or more can hammer out news at once. Major services like the 
AP, UP, Agence France, N.Y. Times, have reserved locations 
along the far wall, railed in, with several men on duty in each. 
The rest of us grab whatever table is vacant or dash to our 
hotel rooms to write. But always we come back to the Press 
Room at least twice daily, for the wire services, the special post- 
office, the long-distance phones. 


We come especially for the press releases, dumped hour by 
hour on a 30-foot table. For, as the 60 nations hour after hour 
speak their piece s in the Opera House, so here in the Press Room 
their words are “released.” 


THE BIG DAY: Wednesday, with the Molotov speech, was the 
big day. At 6:30 a.m. a Russian aide dashed in with the official 
copy, turned it over to a UN press attaché for translation, mimeo- 
graphing and distribution. At 8:30 in came Soviet Ambassador 
Zarubin. He disappeared into the mimeograph room for two 
hours and personally edited every word. At 10:37 the copies were 
tossed on the long table and 100 newsmen grabbed them. 


I wasn’t one of them; I was in the Opera House hearing 
Molotov. I heard the clear and measured words with which he 
summed up the birth of the UN, its history, and the present 
problems. (“Very clever,” said a delegate from Lebanon. “Con- 
ciliatory,” said Belgium’s Foreign Minister Spaak. “The same 
old stuff,” said French Foreign Minister Pinay. Dulles said noth- 
ing but kept making notes.) 


I heard the applause that broke out five times—unusual 
since most speeches were applauded only at the end. It began 
in the galleries from the people who had waited for tickets since 
dawn; it spread to many delegates; but none of the four U.S. 
delegates clapped. The applause came especially when Molotov 
said it depended largely on the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. to consolidate peace of the world ... when he voiced con- 
fidence that the American people want peace just as the Soviet 
people do, when he said: 


“Here in San Francisco... among the American people... 
I would like to stress the good feeling of the Soviet people for 
the people of the U.S.” 


It came also when he spoke for China, and for the banning 
of nuclear weapons, and when he said: “It is up to the U.S. 
to make the next move.” 


THE DELEGATE FROM UCLA: In the Opera lobby I met a 
peppy college girl from Los Angeles who got a better view than 
I did. She came with a YMCA-YWCA seminar that began with 
75 students and grew to 150 and then closed its ranks. They 
came to San Francisco by cars and hitch-hiking. They got one 
legal admission apiece, then they stood in line to get other ad- 
missions. Then they found they could see it better on television 
next to the Press Room. The TV swung around to show how the 
Asian delegates applauded Molotov’s remarks on China, and how 
the Chiang delegates scowled. It gave Molotov in close-up. 


This girl got closer still; she got a hand shake with Molotov. 
She walked right in the delegates’ door and when the ushers 
asked her: “What .delegation?” she replied blithely: “UCLA” 
... and went right on. She reached Molotov and he shook 
hands and smiled. Before she could get his autograph the body- 
guards hustled her away. 


When we came back to the Press Room all copies of the 
Molotov speech were gone. The attendants seemed annoyed by 
the heavy demand. They said they wouldn’t print any more. 
I turned for help to the peppy college girl and she stole one for 
me. I didn’t ask where. She got one for herself too. 


By the time I read it over again the San Francisco Examiner 
had published it in full. I went down and ordered 10,000 re- 
prints. I thought GUARDIAN readers would want some. You 
can get them from me (Box 87, Altadena, Calif.), 50 copies for 
$1 postpaid. 







